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“The Most Interesting Magazine in the World” 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1913 


O be interesting, to be more interesting, to be most interesting—these are the three ambitions of Harper’s Magazine. 
i And because the Magazine has realized all these ambitions it has to-day a place in the homes and hearts of its 
readers in every corner of the world such as no other magazine has ever had. It is an honored guest—a friend 

of all the family, welcomed every month with warm affection. 
Each year this great circle of friends of Harper’s Magazine is growing larger, for each year the Magazine is bringing 
a richer and more varied gift of entertainment and interest. Think what each number contains. There are never 
less than seven short stories—the greatest published anywhere—and then the fascinatingly interesting and brilliantly 
illustrated articles on travel, discovery, nature, science, adventure, humor, literature, language, etc., etc., all in addition 


to the great serial novel—in fact, everything you could wish—a big volume which comes once a month and has in it. 


so much that is worth while that it lasts through until the next number reaches you. 
Just look at a few of the great things which will come in the next few months! 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s Novel 


Of Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel, “The Judgment House,” now ap- 
pearing in Harper’s MaGazing, it is necessary to say only a word: it 
is the author’s greatest book, and will be his most successful. Every 
one who has read the dramatic opening 





of the moment—the serial which cannot be 
discontinued or forgotten. 

Following Sir Gilbert Parker’s serial 
will come 


A New Novel — 
by Arnold Bennett 


The most brilliant book of the most 
talked-of English novelist of the day. 
The very theme of it—but that must be 
kept secret for the present—it is so un- 
usual, so entirely new. 








Photograph by E. O. Hoppe 


Hitherto Unpublished Writings of 


Mark Twain 


Mark Twain left in the hands of his literary executors a number 
of important unpublished writings which for one reason or another he 
had thought best not to give to the world during his lifetime. Among 
them are certain manuscripts admirably representative of his genius. 
The most notable of these will appear in HaRPer’s Macazine during 
the coming months. 


The Wonders of Science 


The scientific articles in HaRPER’s MaGazinE combine the essential 
qualities of highest authority and greatest interest. Among the im- 
portant features will be some notable papers by Professor John B. 
Watson, of Johns Hopkins, on animal psychology; an important paper 
by Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, in which he assembles the most 
recent views on the problem of the chemical creation of life; articles 
by A. D. Hall, F.R.S., and Professor T. Russell Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, on some new attitudes of science to agricultural 
problems, and other striking papers by Henry Smith Williams, LL.D. 


Americanisms Real and Fancied 


Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury’s delightful and authoritative papers 
on questions of usage of the English language have attracted the widest 
attention. It is a pleasure to announce that Professor Lounsbury is now 
preparing a group of new articles dealing with a phase hitherto almost 
untouched—Americanisms, which will afford an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of many hitherto unsettled points. 


How I Found the Blond Eskimos 


Stefansson’s Own Narrative of 
His Four Years in the Arctic 





This is the narrative for which peo- 
ple in every part of the world are now 
waiting. After spending more than 
four years in the frozen North, and 
covering in his travels over ten thou- 
sand miles of territory, Mr. Stefansson 
has just returned. His announcement 
of the finding of the Blond Eskimos has 
been hailed by the press and the world 
of science as the most important ethno- 
logical discovery of many years. His 
story of his expedition will appear by 
special arrangement exclusively in 
Harrer’s MaGazine. 
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instalments knows that this is the novel ~ 


Ambassador Bryce’s Australian Impressions 


The Rt. Honorable James Bryce, author 
of “The American Commonwealth” and 
now British Ambassador to the United 
States, has just returned to Washington 
after an extended visit to Australia and 
New Zealand. His impressions of certain 
interesting phases of Australian life, includ- 
ing economic and industrial conditions, will 
appear soon in HARPER’s MAGAZINE. 

Another distinguished diplomat who will 
be a contributor during the coming months 
is the Hon. David Jayne. Hill, formerly 
Ambassador of the United States at the 
court of Berlin. 


Among the Strange Tribes of the 


Upper Amazon 


Algot Lange, the ethnologist, is heading an expedition sent out under 
the auspices of the University Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a view to exploration and ethnological study among the 
native tribes of the upper Amazon. Mr. Lange will explore many of 
the tributaries in turn, and will venture into territory hitherto never 
reached by white men, among the many savage peoples of whom next to 
nothing is known. It is his intention to live with the natives he en- 
counters, making a close study of them, and in this connection he is pre- 
paring to make moving pictures and phonograph records of their speech 
and music. Mr. Lange’s articles, which will be sent out from the in- 
terior whenever opportunity offers, will appear exclusively in HaRPER’s. 


Something That Can't Be Revealed—Y et 


As to one feature of HARPER’s MaGazinE, perhaps the most impor- 
tant, the publishers feel that they must at present refrain from definite 
announcement—it involves certain matters of such importance and 
personages of such high position abroad, including a King and an 
Emperor. Later a full announcement will be made. 





Some New Movements in American Life 


This is the day of progress. Never has so much thought been given 
in this country to the solving of its social, educational, and economic 
problems. In different States remarkable new experiments are being 
tried in these fields. Robert Bruere is in close touch with all these 
movements. He will write of some of those which have proved to be 
of real significance and importance. 


With the World’s Great Travelers 


To travel about the world through the pages of HARPER’s MaGazINE 
is to travel in distinguished company, and to see through the eyes of 
those who know. Among the contributors of travel articles of greatest 
interest and importance during the coming months will be Professor 
Henry E. Crampton, of Columbia, who will tell of his recent expedition 
into British Guiana; Roy Andrews, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who will write of his 
explorations in little-known parts 
of Korea; and Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington, of Yale, who will give 
an interesting account of his recent 
work in Mexico and Yucatan. 
Professor Bingham’s Peruvian arti- 
cles will be continued, and there will 
be notable travel papers by such 
writers as Stewart Edward White, 
D. T. McDougal, of the Desert 
Laboratory, Louise Closser Hale, 
Henry 5S. Canby, Sidney 
Adamson, and many others. There 
will be more of the delightful arti- 
cles by W. D. Howells, on his recent 
travels in Spain. 
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Sh ort Stori es A list of the short stories which have appeared in Harper’s Magazine would be a list of the greatest short stories of the 
English language.‘ To Harper’s the great writers have always come with their best work, and in Harper’s appear 


more short stories each month than in any other illustrated magazine. 


Notable among those whose stories will appear in 1913 are Mark Twain, 


W. D. Howells, Henry van Dyke, Booth Tarkington, Mary E. Wilkins, Perceval Gibbon, Joseph Conrad, Margaret Cameron, Thomas A. Janvier, 
Irving Bacheller, James Oppenheim, Richard Washburn Child, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, etc., etc. 


’ Here as in other fields Harper’s stands supreme. It is 
Pictures the most elaborately illustrated magazine published. 
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Ccpyright by the International News Service 


A SNAP-SHOT FROM THE. BALKANS 


Bulgarian soldiers resting beside the trenches before the Turkish line of defense at Tchatalja. 


Although within thirty miles of Constantinople, the invaders 


have been unable to press home their attack, pending the fall of Adrianople, whose siege requires their biggest guns and a large part of their army 
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COMMENT 


Revise Every Schedule 

IN our judgment, Speaker CLARK hits the nail on 
the head when he declares that revision should touch 
every schedule in the law.—HARPER’s WEEKLY. 

Nonsense. Revision should touch every schedule 
that can be revised to advantage. Revision for the 
sake of revision is not what anybody wants, It is 
true that the platform adopted at Baltimore advocated 
tariff reform, meaning reduction, but it also is true 
that legislation such as “will not injure or destroy 
legitimate industry” was favored. It is quite con- 
ceivable that some of the existing rates are just what 
they ought to be, despite the grotesque inequalities of 
others, and the convention was wise enough to qualify 
its declaration accordingly. Change that does not 
take that qualification into account would do more 
harm than good.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The various schedules are classified as follows: 


A. Chemicals, oils, and paints. B. Earths, earthen- 
ware, and glassware. ©. Metals and manufactures of. 
D. Wood and manufactures of, E. Sugar, molasses, 
and manufactures of. F. Tobacco and manufactures of, 
G. Agricultural products and provisions. H. Spirits 
and wines. JI, Cotton manufactures. J. Flax, hemp, 
and manufactures of. K. Wool, and manufactures of. 
LL. Silk, and silk goods. M. Pulp, paper, and books. 
N. Sundries. 


Which of these, we wonder, does Dr. McKELway 
regard as unsusceptible of improvement from the 
standpoint of equity or of Democratic pledges? If 
he can name one we will admit that we have talked 
nonsense. Our suspicion, however, is that the 
doctor did not express his meaning with his cus- 
tomary accuracy. Apparently what he meant to 
say is that some of the rates within the various 
schedules are satisfactory. That may be, though 
we doubt if there are many aside from some of the 
duties on wines and liquors. So far as_ the 
schedules themselves are concerned, we again in- 
dorse the Speaker’s judgment that every one should 
be overhauled and put in shipshape. That is what 
the Democratic party was elected to do, and it 
must do it without fear or favor or get off the 


map. 


Monopoly and Wages 

Iluman nature is a curious thing. It greets 
with noise and excitement many happenings that 
are negligible, and yet grows quiet and reasonable 
when something oceurs which it instinctively recog- 
nizes as of really far-reaching importance. 

The instance at hand is the way the newspapers 
have taken the deeision of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion on the demands of the engineers of the East- 
ern railways. 

Although the board was not really a govern- 
mental body, and although its decision had no 
foree but that which it drew from the agreement 
of both the contending parties to abide by it, there 
vas general and instant perception of its epoch- 
making quality. Yet the comments on it have 
not been excited and violent. They. have been 
grave, restrained, cautious. Neither from capital- 
istic nor from radieal sources has there come any 
particularly heated animadversion on the board 
or its findings. It is plain that intelligent people. 
seeing how big are the questions the board has 
dealt with, hesitate to be positive concerning them. 

Ilere are the points of the decision that may well 
make it epochal in our economic history: 
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The board practically commits itself to the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage for the employees of 
railroads. ‘lhere is no other explanation of its 
action. It not only fixed a minimum wage for 
engineers on the roads involved, but it declined to 
consider as a factor in determining that minimum 
the ability of the various roads to pay it. 

On the other hand, by recommending the estab- 
lishment of Federal and State wage commissions 
the board commits itself quite as clearly to the 
position that the public has a right to protect it- 
self against any such calamity as a genera! strike 
of railway employees. Indeed, the report says so 
in so many words. Having first told the railroads 
that they must pay their employees reasonable 
wages, the board finds, as a logical corollary, that 
the employees must be content with arbitration, 
arbitration legalized and compulsory, as the means 
to determine what wages are reasonable. 

By an unavoidable inference from these two 
conclusions the board also commits itself to the 
position that railroads are natural monopolies and 
must be dealt with accordingly. To our mind, it 
goes farther still and commits itself to the posi- 
tion that a labor union, if strong enough, is like- 
wise a monopoly and must be treated accordingly. 

As we have said, the board was not, strictly 
speaking, a governmental body. Neither Congress 
nor any Legislature is bound to act on its recom- 
mendations. But there is no denying the very 
great significance of its action. It is in line with 
the action of the French government a year or two 
ago when Premier Briinp made an end of a 
devastating railroad strike, and with the more 
recent action of the British government in ending 
a strike of the coal-miners. It writes no law, but 
it establishes a precedent of a potency hard to 
overestimate. Whether right or wrong, it is the 
most direct answer yet made in this country to 
the imperative challenge which modern industri- 
alism offers to modern governments. 


The P@th-class Postmasters 

We do not wonder that there is some division 
of opinion over President Tart’s action in extend- 
ing the rules of the classified civil service over 
some thirty thousand fourth-class postmasters. It 
may be said that in this Mr. Tarr has merely fol- 
lowed a precedent. But the truth is that he has 
followed two precedents and only one of them is 
commendable. The commendable one is that which 
practically requires every President, sometime 
during his term of office, to do something sub- 
stantial for civil-service reform. The other one 
is that which permits him to postpone such action 
until near the end of his term of office. 

It is a good thing that this great group of minor 
offices, by nature’non-political, should be taken out 
of politics. It is an unfortunate thing that the 
order taking them out of politics should come at 
such a time as to provoke the charge of unfairness 
and partisanship. Of course precisely the same 
charge could have been made, and we believe was 
made, against other Presidents—Roosevett, for 
instance, and CLEVELAND. Probably the only rea- 
son why McKinury did not incur it was that he 
died in office. It ought not to blind us to the 
permanent benefit of the changes thus accom- 
plished, and it certainly ought not to cause any 
reaction toward the spoils system, but it may well 
heighten our impatience with Congress for not 
passing at once such general laws as are needed 
to establish the merit system in every Federal 
office where political convictions have no relation 
to efficiency. 


The Worst Vote of All 

Now that fairly full returns are available to 
show the popular strength of all the late candidates 
for President, we confess a reasonable concern 
over the size of the vote for Dens. That, however, 
is not the vote that particularly worries us. 
Neither is it the vote for Roosrvett. The vote 
that troubles us most is the vote that was not 
cast at all. 

Several millions of Americans who could have 
voted in 1908 did not care enough for the privi- 
lege to go to the polls and exercise it. This year 
the number of such Americans has been larger 
still. Take the figures for all the elections since 
and including 1896 and it is perfectly clear that 
the stay-at-home vote has been pretty steadily in- 
creasing. It has increased faster than the Socialist 
vote. It is less creditable than the Socialist vote. 
On the whole, it is more ominous than the Social- 
ist vote. A Socialist may be merely a mistaken 
patriot. The stay-at-home gentry cannot lay claim 
to any patriotism at all. Socialism is at worst a 
disease of the body politic. Indifference is a chill- 
ing of the very soul of democracy. 
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The Decline of the Senate 

Senator Burron of Ohio, in announcing his 
candidacy for re-election, raises a question that 
is far from new but, nevertheless, extremely timely. 
IIe proposes to let Ohio decide not merely whom 
she wants for Senator, but what she wants: whether 
a statesman or a messenger-boy; whether a stu- 
dent and debater of national questions or an 
agent of local demands; whether a contributor to 
the nation’s counsels or a purveyor of Federal 
patronage. 

The American people, we are glad to observe, 


are just now getting seriously concerned over this ° 


and other questions about the Senate. Many ex- 
pressions of that concern have been evoked by the 
much-regretted death of Senator Rayner of Mary- 
land. For together with the feeling that in Sen- 
ator Rayner the country has lost a man with a 
high conception of the Senatorial office, there has 
also appeared a very general feeling that the num- 
ber of men of that character left in the Chamber 
is distressingly small. It is felt, too, that this 
has not always been the case. Most Americans, we 
think, are proud of the Senate, and not without 
reason, for at more than one period of its history 
it has been the greatest legislative chamber in the 
world. 

Ts it entitled to any such encomium at present ? 
With all due allowance for the tendency to praise 
the past and depreciate the present, thoughtful 
Americans feel that it is not. They feel that 
statesmanship in the Senate is to-day at an un- 
usually low ebb. They feel that the standard of 
Senatorial ability and character has in recent years 
been lowered instead of elevated and that the 
tendency is to lower it still further. Taking ac- 
count more particularly of the actual political 
situation and the prospects of the immediate 
future, they feel that our hopes of wise and 
beneficent legislation are more likely to fail from 
the weakness of the Senate, as from the lack of 
leadership and high purpose in that body, than 
from any other cause whatsoever. 


Some of the Causes 

It is well enough that these things should be 
felt and seriously considered. Maybe after a while 
we can get at the causes of the trouble and at 
least bring the Senate back to the standard of 
earlier years. 

It would take a book instead of a paragraph to 
give our ideas, on the subject, but here are some 
of them given boldly for what they are worth: 

In general, the decline of the Senate may be 
regarded as merely one phase of the unsatisfactory 
state of our polities which has brought about our 
present mood. of discontent and restlessness. The 
only full remedy for it is, accordingly, the one 
true remedy for all our political ills—a general 
revival of civic virtue, of plain patriotism. 

Among: specific causes there are two that we 
would set side by side as of. about equal potency. 
One is commercialism and the other demagogism. 
The former is responsible for the kind of Senator 
who, acting as the representative of great selfish 
interests, is indifferent and unresponsive to the 
needs and demands of the people. The latter has 
afflicted us with the kind of Senator who, in his 
too slavish responsiveness to every passing whim 
and mood of the electorate, is indifferent to the 
higher interests of the nation. 

Still more specifically, we believe our high pro- 
tective tariff system, taken with the entire legis- 
lative habit of mind which it has. fostered, to be 
in great measure directly responsible for the evil. 
It has made much of our legislation an ignoble 
game of grab in which mere disastrous bargain- 
ing has supplanted oratory and argument. It 
has constantly strengthened the false notion that 
a Senator must stand for the selfish demands of 
his constituents alone—or, worse still, of certain 
clamorous interests alone—rather than the ideals 
and the welfare of the entire Republic. 

Next among the causes we should place the 
undue ascendency of the Executive in recent years 
at Washington. For this THropore Rooseve,t 
has been more responsible than any other one 
public man. While he was President he used 
every means to center in himself authority and 
leadership, and his extraordinary popularity gave 
only too much success to his efforts. When every- 
thing was decided at the White House, it is little 
wonder that even Senators themselves neglected 
the deliberations in the north wing of the Capitol. 
But impersonal forces have also been at work. 
There has been a rapid—an entirely too rapid— 
increase of functions in the executive departments 
and commissiors.. In consequence thé whole legis- 
lative department has suffered. 

But here is merely a beginning of the enumera- 
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tion. To go on to the end would, of course, mean 
a discussion also of recent changes in our mode 
of choosing Senators. Concerning this there is 
still much to be said on both sides. Some of them, 
we concede, have come to seem almost absolutely 
necessary, so great had been the abuses developed 
and exposed. But one criticism, we fear, must 
be passed on all the more “direct” methods yet 
experimented with: whether or not they have 
made it harder to elect utterly unfit Senators, 
whether or not they have made it easier to secure 
fairly able and fairly honest Senators, they have 
not yet yielded us any obviously great Senators. 
And we want great Senators—a few of them, at 
any rate. There is a need for them and a place 
for them in our system. There is a most urgent 
need for them to-day. 


By All Means Run Him 
In advance of the gathering of the faithful of the 


- Bull Moose party in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on De- 


cember 10th comes the report that leaders of the 
movement are urging THEODORE ROOSEVELT to be 
candidate for Governor of New York two years hence, 
—News item. 

The Bull-Moosers for political reasons want to 
run at least second in the next race for Governor 
in this State, and they think they could do it with 
Rooskvett as their candidate. 

Perhaps they could. At any rate, we should love 
to see the experiment tried. The more offices the 
Colonel runs for, especially between Presidential 
elections, the sooner his availability will be defined. 


Mr. Bryan and Presbyterian Honors : 

If we had been asked to name the best authority 
on the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church and its 
practices under its form of government we should 
have replied offhand, Dr. Witt1Am H. Ropserrs, 
stated clerk of the General Assembly. For an 
adequate local authority we should have named 
Dr. St. Cram McKetway, of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
who was grounded in the faith under the ministry 
of Dr. Joun Haut at Trenton. It is for this reason 
that we note with regret the comments of Dr. 
McKertway on the eligibility of Elder Wiu1AM 
J. Bryan to the Moderatorship of the next General 
Assembly which meets in Atlanta next May. Dr. 
McKetway holds the opinion that Elder Bryan 
as a layman is ineligible to the Moderatorship and 
that Mr. Bryan is also ineligible to the Vice- 
Moderatorship under appointment from the Mod- 
erator, for the reason that the Vice-Moderator 
must give his whole time to his church duties, and 
Dr. McKetway apprehends that Elder Bryan will 
not be able to confine his activities along eccle- 
siastical lines. 

Dr. McKetway is mistaken. The Vice-Mod- 
erator’s duties are not arduous. During the actual 
meeting of the General Assembly in May he acts 
in place of the Moderator when the latter seeks 
relief for the moment. Beyond the session he is 
not ealled upon for any service which interferes 
in the slightest degree with his own affairs. The 
Vice-Moderatorship, however, is a place of honor, 
usually in recent years given to a distinguished 
layinan. The late Mr. Joun: H. Converse served 
in that capacity. So did Mr. Joun WanaMAkeER, 
and Mr. JAMES YEREANCE is the present Vice- 
Moderator. 

But the Moderatorship is a different matter. 
Last week’s Presbyterian states the fact when it 
says that Mr. Bryan is ineligible because “the 
vote of the Presbyteries has refused to allow any 
but ministers to be eligible to the office of Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States.” You can find a similar statement in Dr. 
RoBeRTS’s Manual. A “referendum” to the Pres- 
byteries has made Mr. Bryan ineligible to the 
Moderatorship. 


Lessons in Violence 

If the militant suffragettes in England are really 
bent on doing a thorough job of destructive pro- 
test, they should study the testimony in the trial 
of.the union dynamiters now proceeding at In- 
dianapolis. It makes the destruction of mail in 
letter-boxes seem like rather small potatoes, in- 
genious though that method of influencing public 
opinion may seem. The reflection may occur to 
them—If dynamite skilfully employed, as it was 
by our structural iron-workers, won’t soften 
obstinacy, is there sound basis of expectation of 
doing it with acids and ink? The plagues of 
Egypt finally opened Puaraon’s hand, but it took 
a good many of them and they were very in- 
geniously devised and perhaps involved greater 
resources in their execution than the militants can 
command. And they wound up, it may be recalled, 
with a great mortality of children. We do not 
anticipate such an experience as that in England. 
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Before it came to that Scotland Yard would have 
sent for Burns. 


Query 

Editor DANIELS, long a close friend of WirLtit1am J. 
BRYAN, was indefatigable during the campaign as the 
head of the publicity bureau of the Democratic na- 
tional committee in New York City. The fact that his 
newspaper copies the report that this editor is booked 
for the Cabinet helps to give it the color of authority. 
—NSpringfield Republican. 


Was Barkis’s given name JosEPHUS? 


Women in the Public Service 

Hoping for a place in President Witson’s Cabi- 
net for a certain active reformer, his admirer 
described him as “a man with a passion for 
justice ” and said such men were scarce and should 
not be wasted. 

They should not, especially when their passion 
is geared to ability to see things as they are and 
to some judicial capacity to weigh evidence and 
locate fault. 

And the women with a passion for justice ought 
not to be wasted, either, They are exceedingly 
useful in some investigations and ean do things 
and get sight of things that men can’t. Notice, 
for example, the very useful services of Miss Mary 
CHAMBERLAIN, a Vassar graduate, only three years 
out of that college, who testified the other day at 
Albany about the employment of women and 
children in the canneries of New York State. She 
is an inspector of the State Factory Commission 
and was employed as a detective to go behind the 
scenes in the canneries. She went as a worker 
and had plenty to tell the commission at its hear- 
ing last week. Inaccurate and incredible tele- 
graphic reports of her testimony that appeared 
in the papers were corrected in an interview that 
appeared later in the World. 

It seents that the work done in the sheds of 
the canning factories, of preparing vegetables for 
canning, is rated as agricultural labor in which 
children over ten years old may be employed with- 
out legal limitation of their hours of work. Of 
these children Miss CHAMBERLAIN reports: 

During the bean season they are often worked from 
four o’clock in the morning as late as eight or ten 
o’clock at night. Now, that work may not be con- 
tinuous. 

For instance, the children and the women may begin 
at four and work “snipping” beans until the dew is 
off the ground, and then they may go out and pick 
beans until a sufficient quantity is gathered for more 
snipping. Or, as sometimes happens, perhaps for an 
hour at a time the supply of beans may run out, and 
then the children have nothing to do. 

Also most of them take half an hour off for lunch, 
but the fact remains that the actual hours of labor 
are often as long as [ stated to the commissioner. 

Those hours differ. Sometimes I have known them 
for two consecutive days to be as long as I stated to 
the committee. Then there would be a comparatively 
light day, followed by another long one. 

Now, except that they do not keep children between 
ten and sixteen out of the sheds as they could, of 
course, if they wanted to, the canners are not them- 
selves directly responsible for the hard work, though 
they may be morally. 

The parents—and all of them are foreigners—compel 
the young ones to work. It is they who keep the 
children at it when they are tired and want to stop. 


This is very useful testimony and there is more 
of the same sort offered in the same dispassionate 
spirit. Miss CHAMBERLAIN said: 

T don’t want to muckrake the canners. Many of 
them were shocked at the testimony given in Albany. 
Many of them keep even children between ten and six- 
teen out of the sheds. Only a few of them tolerate 
children under ten, but it is a matter of fact that al- 
though they were represented by counsel at Albany 
not a single bit of the testimony that ZENAS L. Porrer 
and I gave before the commission was discredited or 
attacked or controverted by them. That, it seems to 
me, is pretty good evidence that something is wrong. 


Yes, something is wrong when young children 
are so hard worked even in a temporary employ- 
ment. That the fault is more with the parents 
than the employers is only what is true in all such 
eases. Long hours of work during a short season 
should not be prohibited, we suppose, to grown-up 
people in such an industry as canning, where crops 
have to be handled when they are gathered. But 
these long hours for children are never tolerable, 
and Miss CHAMBERLAIN’s testimony will help to 
abate them. 

A very little person, Kate Barnarp, of Okla- 
homa, talked to a large audience of New York 
women in a theater last Saturday. The Sun 
said of her address: 

In-her soft voice, which is quite in keeping with her 
diminutive figure, but which somehow went easily to 
every corner of the big theater, she told some of her 
experiences: how she had crawled through long pas- 
sages in the Michigan mines where the convicts of the 
famous or infamous Lansing penitentiary worked; how 
she, for all her pluck, had sereamed with terror when 
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two hundred tons of molten iron was dumped in the 
steel mills; how she had seen girls packing arsenic, 
other girls working in feathers up to their waists, 
their lungs choked with the polluted air, children in 
glass factories breathing an atmosphere full of pulver- 
ized glass, so that they die in three or four years time. 
The reason she crawled through those Michigan mines 
was because Oklahoma had several hundred convicts 
there and was paying sixty cents a day for their keep. 
She found that they were being strung up by their 
thumbs, tortured in a bloody “crib,” and otherwise 
mistreated, and she made a report which led to the 
now famous investigation of that jail. 

Miss Barnarp finds no need of waiting for the 
world to be rearranged before women pitch in to 
improve it. “If the consciences of you New York 
women were really awake,” she said, “you could 
get anything you wanted.” 


Thoughts for Collectors 

All the collectors would like to know just what 
there is in the treasuries of Constantinople. Opin- 
ions differ as to whether there are many extra-good 
“pieces ” left in the Turkish eapital or not. Some 
very wonderful treasures of art and antiquity have 
been traced to Constantinople and then lost sight 
of, and search for them will be conducted with 
much zeal if opportunity ever offers. Dr. S. E. 
Youne, a clerygman, said in Brooklyn the other 
night: 

Constantinople’s fall would mean the opening up of 
unparalleled treasures of precious articles, archeolog- 
ical stores, and memorials of Christianity. By an 
irade of the Sultan we were admitted to the Khazna 
and saw jewelry enough to buy, I suppose, the world’s 
largest navy—enormous pearls and rubies and other 
gems believed to be the biggest known to man. A divan 
there, taken by Seria I. from the Shah of Persia, is of 
beaten gold, set with thousands upon thousands of 
pearls, emeralds, and rubies, while in the gallery of 
the same room is a divan incomparably more exquisite 
and priceless. When Christian nations were asking 
for reimbursement of property lost to our missionary 
stations at the time of massacres of Armenians, ABDUI 
HAmip could have taken the scabbard of the simitar 
of Munrap IV. and paid the whole bill with the 
diamonds on it, and the relic would not have been 
missed from the piles of like riches in the Khazna. 
And who can guess tle value to students of the monu- 
ments and tombs and other antiquities in the Museum 
at Seraglio Point? Scholars have not yet been given 
free access to these, which appear to me the choicest 
finds of all the expeditions. There is nothing on earth 
fit to be mentioned alongside of the collection of 
sarecophagi you there gaze upon, the most gorgeous 
being spoken of as that of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

No doubt the sarcophagi are good and no doubt 
there is great store of gold and jewels, but whether 
there are many objects of art or of great historical 
interest is not so certain. Mr. Merepirn Towns- 
END discussed that subject in his book, Asia and 
Europe, and reached an adverse conclusion. 

And it does not look as though we should get 
much light on this subject this time, unless the 
Turks raid their own treasury to pay an indemnity 
to their invaders. There is a report that the Im- 
perial collection of porcelains in China is to be 
sold. And the great English landowners are selling 
their acres. What times! What times! 


From Subscribers 

This is the time of year when editors hear from 
subscribers, past and prospective. Judge Wit.iaM 
F. Cooper, of the Superior Court of Prina County, 
Arizona, writes: 

While I am not at all times in accord with the 
political views contained in the editorial department of 
the WEEKLY, yet I admire most sincerely your candor, 
fairness, and exceptional ability in this regard. Many 
single issues of the WrrKLY have been worth the 
entire subscription price to me. 

That is a very gocd letter indeed. Folks ought 
to have opinions of their own and yet be open to 
reason, 

Another from Mrs. Joun Burnuam, of Industry, 
Tllinois: 

We are too much of a “ Bull Moose” to subscribe 
for your paper. Such ridiculous things that are in 
your paper about a man that has done as much for 
our country as ROOSEVELT. 

That also is understandable. 

A third from Mr. H. O. Ditiey: 

I was unpleasantly surprised and disappointed that 
HarPer’s WEEKLY could so deliberately misstate facts 
in the last campaign. 

If Mr. Dinxey will cite a single misstatement of 
fact made by this journal during the recent cam- 
paign we will send him the paper for a year for 
nothing and apologize to boot. As a rule, it is the 
assault of truth, not the canker of falsehood, that 
upsets obsession. 


Obituary 
Direp—In New York, on November 19th, Franx H. 
Scott, president of the Century Company. 


A high-minded publisher; a man of integrity 
and of honor; a courageous citizen; a gentleman. 
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The Trials of a Writer’s Husband 


Ix a long series of letters, not free from whining 
and peevishness, Mrs. CARLYLE set forth the difficulties 
of passing one’s life with a great genius. Now Mrs. 
Anprew LANG has written a book to describe the em- 
barrassments of being the wife of a man of letters. 
Not only must she face the arduous task of playing 
Providence to him, remembering his engagements and 
buying his pens and paper, but she must learn to 
respond gracefully when people disconcertingly tell 
tell her of his grandeur and his supreme importance 
to the world at large. The question always arises 
whether it were better to say “Oh no,” as one would 
if accused to one’s face of personal grace or charm, 
or to answer, as did Mrs. Cartyte when the maid 
asked her if master were the greatest man in England, 
* We fondly hope so.” 

The difficulties, then, of being married to great- 
ness from the feminine point of view have not been 
neglected. But who has described the greater tor- 
tures of being married to a blue stocking? Men are 
naturally reticent of speech, and Mr. Grorce LEWES, 
the Rev. Artiur Nicnotis, Mr. GASKELL, and the 
rest of that ‘mute tribe have passed into oblivion with 
their tale untold. Yet it need never be supposed that 
their course was without embarrassment. 

The naive impression that a woman _ preoccupied 
with books and ideas cannot keep a comfortable house 
is easily enough refuted. Grorce Exror steered the 
domestic bark with competency; Curistrina Ros- 
SETTI was a punctilious and exact housekeeper; the 
BRONTE girls stopped at nothing in the way of house- 
hold economy, and record shows them chiefly in the 
act of peeling potatoes and blacking the kitchen stove. 
The next-door neighbor of a lady journalist volumi- 
nously active was asked by an awe-struck acquaintance 
if it were not inspiring to live next door to a writer, 
and responded, promptly, “No, I’ve never heard her 
talk about anything but kitchen stoves, Eastern rugs, 
and babies.” Indeed, if one look into the matter at 
all, one may see that, as a rule, it is as easy to apply 
intelligence to running a house and mothering chil- 
drei? as to syntax and self-expression, and the literary 
woman usually finds out what lies before her to do 
and does it. 

No, the trials of the husband of the “ lady writer.” 
as SARA ORNE JEWETT used to call her, are quite other 
than these. If the said husband has a comfortable 
home, he has, at any rate, to bear the commiserating 
glances of his fellow-men who labor under the old 
delusion that, all appearances to the contrary, his 
home must somewhere, in some hidden corner, be 
uncomfortable; and it is vastly easier for the male 
animal to bear discomfort than commiseration. There 
is, too, the wide-spread opinion that the partner of 
one’s life must be feeling the things she writes about, 
and beside this horror other discomforts fade into 
nothingness. If his gray-headed better half, the 
mother of his ten children, be moved to publish over 
her own signature a sonnet entitled “The Broken 
Heart.” and to take therefor the fifteen dollars which 
will undoubtedly provide the oldest daughter with 
dancing-slippers for the winter, what can be done to 
dispel the illusion that at last in her fiftieth year 
she has seen the hero of her dreams? She cannot, 
though she gladly would, tag on to the sonnet the 
explanation that while life, indeed, suggests sonnets, 
it never dictates them; and that her own, for example, 
are usually the immediate result of reading SHAKE- 
sPeaRE’s or Rossertr’s: or are the outcome of a 
wager with a vounger writer that she can still do as 
good a sonnet on thwarted love as the burgeoning 
genius. Short stories mean excellent pay, and shall 
the literary woman refuse the demand of the editors 
for a “sweet love story” because her wide acquaint- 
ance will attribute co her a wealth of experience which 
she could hardly have lived through without seriously 
impaired health? There is nothing for it but that the 
unhappy possessor of a wife with the power of written 
expression must march valiantly through the pitying 
countenances of lis friends, gallantly oblivious to the 
fact that they think his sedate and steadfast lady 
has, Jike the darky cook, “ jes nachully dun los’ her 
taste fo’ him.” There is not only the daily clamor 
for stamps which he must supply, but the disturbing 
wealth of letters which flow in upon the literary 
woman whose name is signed in sundry places and 
whose personal address is accessible in Who’s Who. 
Some of these are abusive and yet policy demands 
quietude. Though she be ever so regular an attend- 
ant at church, there will always be those to whom her 
strange vocabulary suggests atheism, and as she is 
a public character she will be called to account. Then, 
too, there are the proposals of marriage and the love- 
letters due to the -fact that her biography makes no 
mention of the ten children. These can usually be 
effectively headed off by the following formula, now 
adopted by quite a number of writing ladies: 

“My pEAR Str,—I thank you very much for your 
appreciative note and for the great honor you do me. 
[am the mother of ten children, and my house and 
husband require all the time T can spare from the 
work you have seen; for which, moreover, I draw a 
very inadequate salary. I am, sir,” ete. 

Some hardy adventurers will still write sonnets to 
her soul unless she mentions (and she doesn’t like 
to do that) that she has already passed her fifty- 
fifth birthday, when the soul apparently seems too 
near to heaven to be worth further correspondence. 
But in the main men are of a practical turn of mind 
and drop the subject. One eminently matter-of-fact 
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gentleman with a talent for turning any tragedy to 
good account responded: 

“DrarR MapAM,—I am sorry you are so old and 
have so many children. I hoped from your writing 
that you were young. Could you serd me a pair 
of your husband’s old trousers, as I am very poor?” 

But for an amiable and kindly man even these in- 
conveniences seem slight beside the embarrassments of 
having a wife with a gift for characterization. The 
dangers. of describing one’s friends are infinite and 
unforeseeable. Even those most loved and admired 
are somehow as difficult to please as the bitterest 
enemy. If one sees them as saints with an iridescent 
halo faintly visible like an ethereal tam-o’-shanter 
on the back of the head and with budding wings at 
the shoulder-blades, behold! their strange but per- 
sistent ambition is to be pictured as just reeling out 
of a barroom. There is no little wisdom in the saying 
of Mr. Dooley that “the more ye loike a mon, the less 
ought ye to tell ’im so to his face.” 

But a greater difficulty is that the literary tempera- 
ment is usually critical. It views the world and 
surrounding humanity with an eye to repairs, restora- 
tions, and improvements, rather than to the storing 
of delight in character just as it is. Indeed, the very 
limitation which is the outline of personality has its 
own beautiful and picturesque quality to the devout 
eye; but the literary temper will invariably point 
out how it might happily be extended. Is it, then, 
the perpetrator of the deed who suffers for the picture 
drawn? Not in the least. She has all the satisfaction 
of feeling that one more portrait is painted in the 
world and the check therefor cashed and spent. But 
what consolation has an amiable and friendly husband 
who wants to keep his friends and who never in his 
life was moved to utter a criticism of any one not 
bound to him by ties of blood or law? 

The disaster of having the portrait attributed to 
the wrong person is so threatening that men hazard- 
ing as dangerous a thing as an alliance with a literary 
lady should have it set down in the marriage settle- 
ment that whatever she may choose to write about she 
shall never, under any pressure, describe a husband. 
For if by any chance she mention a fallible husband 
the sympathetic world will gather up the utterance 
as personal confession, and one more burden of guilt 
will be laid on the shoulders of the writing lady’s 
partner. 

Perhaps when we become as civilized as bees, wives 
and mothers will feel no impulse toward self-expres- 
sion and writing ladies will be of the third sex, harm- 
ful only to themselves. Then the writing lady’s hus- 
band will be described in learned treatises on natural 
history as the long-extinct species. 





Correspondence 
THE TARIFF AND MEAT 


WINCHESTER, Mass., November 18, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—Your publication of Mr. Charles F. Grindell’s 
letter on the alleged connection between the tariff 
and the high price of meat comes opportunely when 
leading Democrats, in at least one New England manu- 
facturing center, do not disguise their anxiety in re- 
gard to the impending “free list.” Evidently, these 
enthusiasts of a fortnight ago are fully capable of 
realizing the difference between “free trade” as an 
election cry and as a concrete measure, even in antici- 
pation of the latter. 

Mr. Grindell’s arguments, while akin to many 
which were cruelly overworked during the recent cam- 
paign, have some peculiarities of their own. In 
common with the former, his contentions take no ac- 
count of the change made, in recent years, in the 
sources of Britain’s meat importations. As a matter 
of fact, the word “ American” in that connection no 
longer covers United States, but mainly Argentine 
products, inferior in quality to both United States and 
British domestic supplies. Mr. Grindell himself de- 
scribes the “ American” beef sold in London at twelve 
cents per pound as “ poor,” while using, with naive 
inconsistency, that identical commodity as the basis 
cf his argument against the so-called high charge of 
eighteen cents on this side. There must be something 
more than a sentimental difference in quality between 
tie two meats when, as stated by Mr. Grindell, “ the 
Englishman who can afford it will buy his native 
beef and pay twenty-two cents in preference to buying 
the cheap American meat.” Beyond a. doubt, “ cheap- 
ness” is not the only distinguishing characteristic of 
the “ American ” supply. 

Apart from this, his comparison would be of practical 
interest, as a_ tariff-reform argument, if the dif- 
ferences between the prices were very much smaller 
than those cited. The United States import duty on 
beef is only 114 cents per pound, and the difficulty of 
saddling the alleged selling differences upon the tariff 
is increased by every cent of quoted excess above that 
figure. The present writer knows of no attempt to 
tackle that branch of the problem. 

The proposal to place an export duty on all food- 
stuffs is opposed to section 9, article 1, of the United 
States Constitution, which provides that “no tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
State.” It is, moreover, unnecessary, as natural 
causes are already bringing about the retention of 
large food supplies in the country, as is shown by a 
decrease in the export of beef products from 230,000 
short tons in 1901 to 47,000 tons in 1911. These fig- 
ures include, respectively, 176,000 and 21,000 tons of 
fresh beef. .The same tendency is observable in other 
products. Taking wheat, flour, and butter in the 
aggregate, the exports fell from 5,800,000 tons in 1901 
to 1,707,000 tons in 1911. 

One word on the general question of relative cost of 
living in the United States and in England. It can- 
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not be too often repeated that this depends far less 
upon the cost of individual commodities than upon 
the prevailing standards of living in the respective 
countries. There is abundant evidence that workers 
and their families, coming here, could maintain their 
necessarily low English standard at a weekly cost 
little, if any, in excess of that arising in their native 
towns. That they neither choose nor are obliged to 
do so, but invariably participate in the more ex- 
tended range of comforts universally available in 
America, is one of the best proofs that a protective 
tariff adds enormously to the “real wages” of the 
worker. : 

It should be added that these lines are penned by 
an Englishman, resident for more than twenty years 
in New England, with a family all born in England. 
With that extended experience, he has always regarded 
meat as the chief housekeeping item, procurable at a 
lower price, quality for quality, in America than in 
England. I am, sir, 

Joun S. Hopeson. 


THE SOUTH IN THE SADDLE 
BALTIMORE, MbD., November 17, 1912. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Str,—I read with interest, .in your issue for" 


November 16th, your seasonable advice to the South- 
ern leaders, in view of their impending accession to 
control of the national government. I hope and be- 
lieve that your friendly advice, which your long advo- 
cacy of the recognition of the South in national 
politics, entitles you to offer with good grace, will be 
heeded; for in our great leader Governor Wilson I 
believe we have found a man who is truly national in 
his spirit, one who realizes the longing of the Southern 
poet, Sidney Lanier, for “a great man that will be 
tall enough to see over the whole country.” And I 
believe his influence will be potent to guide and con- 
trol, in the main, the legislative activity of Congress. 

But the Southern leaders are not the only ones who 
need to be cautioned. Taking human nature as it is, 
it would not be strange if the South, which has been 
so long excluded from a voice in national politics, 
and been set the example of sectionalism in legislation 
by the North, should be tempted to err in the same 
direction, and should urge her leaders to avail them- 
selves of their lease of power to redress the balance of 
political influence; and the North must not be too 
hasty in condemning them for following her example. 
There is need for great wisdcm and a broad, catholic 
spirit on the part of the South, and there is an equal 
need of restraint and leniency of judgment on the part 
of the North. 

With forbearance and generosity of spirit on both 
sides of the Potomac, I believe the administration of 
Governor Wilson will be a landmark in our history 
and commemorate the true union of all sections in 
mutual respect and admiration. 

I am, sir, 
LAWRENCE TURNBULL. 


POINTS FROM CUMAEA 


NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., November 7, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Apropos of the Ides of March, and what hap- 
pened to Cesar, is it possible that some weakling 
enemy in ambush has been secretly practising the re- 
call of the Bull Moose? I am familiar with the law 
of coincidence, yet what is one to think? 

In my office hangs a calendar published in a_ pred- 
atory purlieu of Wall Street. Daily it discloses for 
my moral delectation and literary delight some uplift- 
ing morsel culled from the feasts of famous writers. 
Some weeks preceding the election, I was immensely 
edified by the appearance of the following inscription, 
attributed to the pen of Dr. Lyman Abbott—a sort of 
annotation, as it were, upon an Outlook editorial by 
another hand: 

“Great things come out of silence, not out of 
noise.” 

I put my fingers in my ears, and retlected—I believe 
to some purpose. 

Thereafter, I cherished that calendar. Amid the 
universal din, this mute monitor has shed a special 
matutinal message of sweetness and light. In time | 
expect to qualify as the editor of one of our uplift 
magazines. Do you doubt it? I tear from my vade 
mecum two leaves, for November 6th and November 
7th, and beg that you will reproduce them, if only as 
a contribution to the statistics of coincidence: 


WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


November November 


6 7 








Malice is of the boomerang The possession of unlimited 
character, and is apt to turn up- power will make a despot of al- 
on its projector. most any man. There is a pos- 

—Wwm. M. Thackeray. sible Nero in the gentlest human 
creature that walks. 
—Thos. B. Aldrich. 


Coincidence, did I say? Oh, Cassandra! (I think 
it was Cassandra.) Oh, you Cumaean Sibyl!—vow et 
praeterea nihil: pipe our penultimate prophets. 

I am, sir, 5 
W. T. LARNED. 


AS TO “ FOREIGNERS ” 
KENNESAW, GA., October 29, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr—Your writing generally is what a German of 
my kind calls gemiithlich, for it’s a good deal of truth; 
but when you tell us that Teddy was shot by a 
foreigner you can’t have thought that you yourself are 
a foreigner and the whole people of America are 
foreigners, and that a German shot a Dutchman in 
this Teddy Roosevelt case. 

The only native Americans are the Indians, and the 
foreigners beat them out cf this country—them’s my 
sentiments! . 
T am, sir, 

Gro. F. HESSELMEYER. 
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THE WOES OF A_ PRESIDENT-ELECT 


DRAWN BY Cc. J. BUDD 
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Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria at his headquarters .~ The.long retreating line of beaten Turks, wounded men, baggage, and beasts, intermingled in flight 





























How soldiers fight to-day—Bulgarian troops in action Recruits from Asia disembarking at Constantinople 
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Ladies of the Sultan’s harem, enrolled as Red Crescent nurses Turks carrying a wounded man from the battlefield 


THE WAR IN THE NEAR EAST | 























TSAR FERDINAND THE CRAFTY 


The Sinister and Gifted Personality that has Transformed Bul- 


garia from a Small Vassal State into an Independent Power 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 






Poa, w ill it, one ct wovens the par- 
YS ticular mystery which, to us who 
Ke) are contemporaries of these amazing 
Se events, at once invites speculation 
Seis and eludes it? Whose brain con- 
ceived the Balkan League? Who 
was it who saw that the hour had struck, that the 
general European idea of the fighting strength of Tur- 
key was utterly fallacious, and that with a decisive 
and united push the Ottoman power could be toppled 
over? Who is the unknown Bismarck of the Balkans? 
What has been accomplished on the battle-field we 
know. But who planned the preliminaries? . Whose 
diplomacy was it. that composed the inveterate jealous- 
ies and feuds that hitherto had kept Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Greece apart and had made the very 
notion of a Balkan Federation for any purpose, war- 
like or peaceful, seem the idlest of dreams? And 
whose judgment was it that so nicely and accurately 
calculated the impotence of the Great Powers in the 
face of a determined front and the accomplished fact? 
Possibly the historian of the future may lift the veil 
and discover the true author and begetter of the 
Balkan League in some statesman or soldier whose 
very name is barely known to the Europe of to-day. 
If so, those of us who are alive then will smile with 
senile superiority and mutter the usual epigrams about 
the credulous fallibility of history. For the opinion 
is already spreading through Europe, and before very 
long it will have crystallized into a conviction, that 
Ferdinand Maximilian Karl Leopold Maria, King of 
Bulgaria, is the man who has spun the webs and set 
the ball rolling; and that so far as the four-cornered 
onslaught on the Turks was conceived, designed, com- 
pleted, : and launched by a single mind and a single will, 
that mind and will are to be looked for under King 
Ferdinand’s crown. 

If this be true, and substantially I believe, from in- 
formation: which has reached me from many sources, 
that it is, then Bulgaria almost monopolizes the honors 
of the conflict. No Balkan State has so amply con- 
firmed the wisdom of the policy of liberation from 
Turkish rule. Her people in the last five-and-thirty 
years have become penetrated with a glowing pride and 
consciousness of nationality. The idea that they would 
ever permit themselves to sink into complaisant sub- 
jection to Russia has been dissipated by experience. 
In all the elements of national well-being their ad- 
vance has been such as to more than justify the hopes 
and confidence of their sympathizers in Great Britain 
whose insistence and prescience freed them from the 
Turkish yoke. What they can achieve as fighters the 
last two months have abundantly disclosed to us. And 
fighting it is worth remembering, is not an exercise 
in which proficiency can rank as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. <A nation, whether at war or at peace, is 
still the same nation; and all military efficiency is the 
projection of civic efficiency. You cannot have the first 
except on the basis of the second; and the incom- 
parable dash and organizing power, the combination 
of French élan with Japanese thoroughness, which t’:e 
Bulgarians have shown on the field, testifies to quali- 
ties of hardihood, discipline, self-sacrifice, and a burn- 
ing zeal and resolution of patriotism that animate, 
and must animate, their whole ‘national life. And if 
in addition their claim to have planned the Balkan 
League, to have chosen the moment and gathered to- 
gether the means, can be substantiated in the person 
of their sovereign, then the world has ample justice 
on its side in denominating them as the true heroes of 
this dramatic and convulsive struggle. 

To Ferdinand himself probably no reputation could 
be more pleasing than that of a successful arch-plotter. 
In his passion for intrigue he is a true Coburger, and 
his mother, the Princess Clementine, the daughter of 
Louis Philippe, dedicated him from boyhood to the 
study of statecraft. It is said that a gipsy prophesied 
to her that, having come into the world as the daugh- 
ter of an uncrowned king, she would leave it as the 
mother of a crowned monarch, and that from the mo- 
ment ef his birth she fixed upon Ferdinand, her 
youngest son, as the one whe would fulfil her hopes. 
Against all reason and probability she never wavered 
in her faith that her adered child, though an insignifi- 
cant Coburg princeling, without the shadow of a claim 
on any throne whatever, would one day be admitted 
to the company of monarchs. For this future she 
trained him with inflexible resolution. An able but 
perhaps a rather prejudiced observer has declared that 
by the time he was twenty Machiavelli’s own 
“Prince” was as nothing to Ferdinand. “He could 
justify with the most specious reasoning political 
coups of the most diverse sort; and he had solutions 
ready at hand for every imaginable political problem— 
this by the mere force of memory, for he was not at 
all interested in politics. He knew how to argue with 
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aristocrats, also with democrats; and he could talk 
for the hour together concerning the comparative 
merits of a monarchy and a republic. He had a rare 
gift for talking even then; he could bandy bons mots 
and scatter doubles entendres around with a dexterity 
that dazzled those whom it did not shock. Then he 
could flatter and he could cajole; he could backbite, 
too, with curious skill, tearing reputations to rags.” 
It is not a pleasant picture, but the subsequent history 
and the. present character of Ferdinand prevent one 
from saying that it is wholly untruthful. Unquestion- 
ably a thorough training in diplomatic finesse, and in 
the regal art of using words to conceal not merely 
thoughts but a state of intellectual nudity, formed part 
of the young prince’s education for the kingly rdle. 
For the rest his mother, who had inherited all her 
father’s shrewdness, and love of a bargain, and power 
of scheming, and who added to these gifts a generosity 
and a charm of manner that Louis Philippe conspicu- 
ously lacked, sent her son on persistent tours round the 
countries and capitals of Europe, had him instructed 
in a variety of languages, made him cultivate a taste 
for soldiering for which he had no natural inclination, 
insisted on his mastering some trade or craft—he chose 
the curious hobby of bird-stuffing—and perpetually 
curried favor on his behalf with his vast array of 
exalted relatives. It was not easy work, even for the 
ablest princess of her day. Ferdinand developed early 
and has never lost a genius for unpopularity. His 
strongest passion then as now was a cold, malicious 
relish in the scandal and tittle-tattle of courts and 
ecuncil-chambers. Perhaps no ruler who ever lived 
has made a more careful study of the weak points of 
the statesmen and servants beneath him. His dossier 
of their frailties and vulnerable points, of their back- 
slidings and personal relations—a dossier collected by 
an indefatigable army of private spies—has been one 
of the bulwarks of his rule in Sofia. 

But for all the carefulness of his training nothing 
in the early eighties seemed more unlikely than that 
he would ever be called upon to show his capacity for 
tulership. There were no thrones going a-begging; 
Europe was disappointingly tranquil; and it looked 
as though the young prince had nothing before him 
but a life of unamiable discontent as an officer in the 
Austro-Hungarian army and as one of the hapless 
group of unemployed highnesses. Then suddenly Alex- 
ander, Prince of Bulgaria, was handicapped, the prin- 
cipality was left without a ruler, and Ferdinand’s 
chance had come. The Bulgarian emissaries who 
promptly set forth to scour Europe for an occupant of 
their vacant throne had not thought of Ferdinand as a 
possible candidate. He had to suggest himself. No- 
body else would take the job. Bulgaria at the time 
was like a red-hot iron, which was ‘hurriedly dropped 
by every aspirant for a throne. The principality was 
in a state of chaos; the army was honeycombed with 
conspiracies; and any ruler who stepped into the absent 
Alexander’s shoes except under the auspices of Russia 
could be fairly certain that he would have all the 
Great Powers arrayed against his government, and that 
in all human probability hé would be quickly assassi- 
nated. Ferdinand stipulated that the consent of all 
the Powers should be forthcoming before he entered 
Bulgaria as its ruler. Not a Power, however, would 
move in the matter; and after. waiting three weeks 
Ferdinand waived the condition he had imposed, took 
his courage in both hands, left Austria secretly, sailed 
down the Danube, and in his twenty-sixth year 
(August, 1887) reached Sofia. 

His position seemed an’ impossible onez He had all 
Europe against him. Russia contested the legality of 
his election and declared that he was merely Prince 
Ferdinand of Coburg, de facto but not de jure ruling 
the Bulgarians. Turkey insisted that his accession 
was contrary to the provisions of the Berlin Treaty. 
France, Germany, and Austria all stood aside. One 
Power, and one only, Great Britain, looked favorably 
on the prince. Lord Salisbury upheld the right of the 
Bulgarians to choose their own ruler and warned both 
Russia and the Porte that any foreign occupation of 
Bulgaria would lead to the gravest complications. 
England’s solitary voice saved the prince, and pos- 
sibly also the peace of Europe. But even so Ferdinand 
found himself little more than a figurehead. The real 
ruler of Bulgaria was Stambouloff, the innkeeper’s son, 
and he and Ferdinand, the rough, curt, remorseless 
Slav and the vain, cultured, half-French, half-Aus- 
trian aristocrat, represented the opposite poles of 
humanity. It looked for a while as though Ferdinand 
had only left his old life and incurred the displeasure 
of all Europe to serve as Stambouloff’s puppet. All 
the arduous training in statecraft was brushed aside 
as of no account; he was not consulted, he had no 
influence of any kind; Stambouloff decided everything. 
And while the statesman thought only of Bulgaria and 
of how to protect her from Russia and the Porte, the 
prince thought only of how to secure the formal recog- 
nition of the Powers, and above all of Russia. While 
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Stambouloff was reorganizing the army, conciliating 
Rumania, meeting and foiling an endless succession of 
plots and intrigues, and trampling out the embers of 
sedition, Ferdinand was building up a court with a 
ceremony even stiffer and more ceremonious than that 
of Vienna, was wheedling every Power in turn for 
recognition, and was forming that private information 
bureau that has since developed into the right arm of 
his government. A breach between the two men was 
sooner or later inevitable. His marriage with the 
Princess Marie Louise and the birth of a son strength- 
ened Ferdinand’s position, and in 1894 he felt able to 
dismiss his rugged and domineering minister. A few 
months later Stambouloff was murdered in the streets 
of Sofia, and, rightly or wrongly, Europe has never 
acquitted Ferdinand of complicity in the crime. 

For the past eighteen years Ferdinand has been the 
absolute ruler of the State. At the moment of his 
accession no one would have given him six months’ 
purchase of his throne. Yet to-day his throne is as 
To have secured this is in 
itself a feat that it will take much to belittle and that 
cannot be explained away. In the face of incredible 
obstacles he has achieved everything on which his 
heart was set. He began as an unrecognized prince; 
he is to-day a fully-fledged king. He found a hostile 
Russia and he has forced its approbation. Yes, say 
his detractors, but at what a cost? At the cost of 
“ removing ” Stambouloff and of handing over his son 
Boris, whom he had solemnly sworn to educate as a 
Catholic, to the Orthodox Church. There are those 
who declare that the keynote of his whole character 
is an utter lack of honor and principle; that he be- 
longs in spirit to the Middle Ages; that his political 
life has been simply a series of cunning and fortunate 
stratagems; that his power rests on a basis of sys- 
tematie corruption and implicit blackmailing; and that 
his selfishness, coldness of heart, secretiveness, his 
diabolical pleasure in exploiting the worst parts of 
human nature, his bitter, scoffing temper. his distrust 
of all around him, his vanity, which is almost a form 
of neurasthénia, and his outbursts of brutal passion 
render him the most repulsive figure on the stage of 
European politics. Yet even they are forced to admit 
that there are other and more pleasing aspects to the 
character of the Bulgarian Tsar. “ He is endowed with 
qualities,” confesses one of the cleverest and most per- 
sistent of his assailants, “which, though superficial, 
are useful and ornamental. When interest prompts, 
or the whim takes him, he can throw aside his morose- 
ness, talk with vivacity, argue with plausibility, and 
delight his hearers with lively sallies and poignant 
anecdotes. At such times his spirits are high, his man- 
ners charming, his sensibility quick, and his enthusiasm 
seemingly spontaneous. Then his conversation sparkles, 
prettily turned compliments and beautifully combed 
and curled phrases are showered as from a horn of 
plenty. Hence the very different impressions which 
Ferdinand makes upon his hearers according to 
the mood in which he chances to be when they see 
him.” 

One observer, at any rate, has declared that, while 
accident made Ferdinand a sovereign, nature intended 
him for a student, and that war, politics, and govern- 
ment never appeal to him so much as a ramble through 
the mountains searching for a botanical specimen or a 
rare bird to add to his collection. Unquestionably 
he has something of the artist in him as well as some- 
thing of the grand seigneur. He loves the drama of 
pomp; splendid -uniforms, gorgeous liveries, and all 
the spectacular side of kingship; and while the simple, 
democratic peasants over whom he rules are far from 
loving him, they feel his strength, they acknowledge 
his intellectual quickness, they submit themselves to 
his guidance. And, after all, he has one stupendous 
claim upon their gratitude—with all the odds against 
success he has succeeded. When he came to the throne 
Bulgaria was the shuttlecock of Near-Eastern politics; 
she now occupies the undisputed primacy of the 
Balkans. He found her a vassal and tributary princi- 
pality; he has raised her to the dignity of a sove reign 
and independent State. He found her in a condition 
of partial subjection to the Turks; he not only liber- 
ated but has completely thrashed the Turks on the 
battle-field. Under his auspices, and very largely 
owing to his inspiration and prescience and his power 
of hard and intelligent work, railways and schools 
have covered the country, bringing with them a vast 
influx of prosperity, and the army has been brought to 
a state which, when one considers its numbers, | its 
achievements, and the spirit that runs through all 
ranks, must be pronounced little short of perfection. 
And besides this there can now be no settlement of 
the problems of southeastern Europe which does not 
involve a great extension of Bulgarian territory. A 
sovereign who has accomplished all this is no comedy 
king. ‘He has the real stuff of rulership in him. And 
Ferdinand, it is worth remembering, is still only 
tifty-one. 











THE DOMINANT FIGURE 


It is to the President rather than to Congress that the 
Country will Look for the Fulfilment of Campaign Pledges 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


RAIN theory, so far as legislation is 
concerned, the President is the cap- 
tain of the American ship of state 
who can suggest the speed that ought 
to be made, while down below the 


RO. it is from him and not from the 
z WE captain they take their orders. The 

; passengers see the captain on the 
bridge several hours a day, they think he has to give 
his orders to have them obeyed, but of the engineers 
they know only in a vague sort of way, and if the 
speed is so dangerously great that the ship comes to 
harm or the voyage is unduly prolonged, it is the 
captain and not the engineers on whom the passen- 
gers vent their anger. And the passengers have a 
way of demanding from the owners the dismissal of 
an unsatisfactory captain. Incidentally, and to heap 
up good measure, they “ fire” the engineers and the 
crew, from cabin-boy to first mate, but it is the cap- 
tain who is the chief sufferer. 

The theory that the American government is ar- 
ranged in three watertight compartments—the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—still remains some- 
thing more than a theory so far as the distribution of 
powers is concerned, but so far as the public is con- 
cerned the President has swamped the legislature; 
and for the purposes of this article we need not con- 
sider the judiciary. It is to the President that the 
public now looks rather than to Congress. It is the 
President who is held responsible for legislation of 
which the country disapproves. It is the President 
who must now answer if the promises made _ before 
election are not redeemed. Congress can shift some 
of its burdens upon the President, but the Presi- 
dent cannot hide behind Congress. This, of course, 
assumes that the President is backed by a_ party 
majority in Congress. When the President is of one 
party and Congress, in one or both branches, is of an- 
other, then every one understands that nothing is to 
be expected except confusion, and the expectation is 
scldom unrealized; given a President and a majority 
in Congress of the same party, and it is the Presi- 
dent who will receive credit for whatever is done 
which meets with the approbation of the country and 
will be charged with incompetence or treachery if 
legislation is enacted that does satisfy the public. 
The President is either the greatest asset a party 
can have or its greatest weakness. 

It is not surprising that everything should now 
center upon the President. Americans talk of this 
man or that being “a figure of national prominence,” 
but in the striet sense of the word the only national 
figure in American politics is the President. All 
cthers are local. A Senator represents not the 
nation, but the State; a Representative represents 
not even the State, but a district; a member of the 
Cabinet sits there in no representative capacity; he is 
simply the personal selection of the President. Here 
and there a member of the Senate or the House or 
the Cabinet achieves a national prominence because of 
his peculiar talents or the circumstances of his official 
position—not to be invidious in the use of names, one 
may cite Senator Root as typifving the former and 
Representative Payne as the latter—but the average 
member of either House of Congress has a local repu- 
tation only. The public at large does not vote for a 
New York Senator or a Michigan member of the 
Hlouse of Representatives. but the whole country 
votes for the President. It is correct, therefore, to 
say that the President is the one and only national 
figure in American polities (IT exclude, of course, the 
Vice-President, beeause he is simply held in reserve to 
provide for emergencies); the only man who is 
known by name to all the people. I venture to say 
that the average man to whom polities is a burning 
subject only at cleection times would be hard pushed 
to name half a dozen Senators—with the exception 
of the few men of the greatest prominence—and the 
States they represent, or an equivalent number of 
members of the House, excluding the Representatives 
from their own States; and they would have to think 
carefully before they could write down the names of 
the members of the Cabinet. ‘To the average Amer- 
ican the President has come to mean “the govern- 
ment.” 

It is quite natural that this should be so. It is 
easier to remember one thing than many, to hold one 
man responsible than several. Whenever it is pos- 
sible to divide responsibility, blame can be so shifted 
tiat no one person can be called to account. The 
public is never able to discriminate finely. It is 
always in a Donnybrook Fair mood when there are 
heads to be broken, and the first head to be hit is 
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always the most prominent, and it is the President 
who can most easily be made the target. The five 
hundred members of Congress can dodge and some- 
times escape; the President never can. If he meas- 
ured up to the proper Presidential size, the public 
thinks, he would have been able to prevent this or to 
have. done that. Holding the President to account- 
ability is often unjust, for it frequently happens that 
the President is a victim of circumstances rather 
than a molder of events, but that the public seldom 
knows. Credited with more power than he really 
possesses, he must pay the penalty if he fails to 
accomplish what is demanded of him. 

In a way the public is justified in reaching this 
conclusion. The power of the President has enor- 
mously increased of recent years. He is to-day not 
only the executive to administer the law, but he is 
also the leader of his party, and it devolves on him 
to initiate the legislative programme of the party. 
The message of the President at the opening of the 
session is no longer important as a review of the 
operations of the government, but requires  signifi- 
cance as forecasting proposed legislation. Theoret- 
ically the President cannot originate a law of 
Congress, he can only recommend; actually the recom- 
mendations of the President have all the force of 
authority unless his party is deliberately determined 
on. destruction. To treat the President’s reeommenda- 
tions with contempt or to ignore them is to pro- 
claim either that the President is not competent or 
that his party is not in svmpathy with him, and the 
fact of his election is presumption that he represents 
—at the beginning of his term at least—the majority 
sentiment ef the country; so that any failure on the 
part of Congress to follow the President’s leadership 
is to invite defeat at the succeeding election. Under 
the terms of the Constitution the President is equal 
to two-thirds of the Senate and House combined, even 
although the Constitution vests all legislative powers 
in Congress. For although the President cannot 
directly introduce a bill and can have no share in its 
passage, he is able, by the exercise of the veto, to 
prevent the bill from becomizg a law unless two- 
thirds of both houses agree to its passage over his 
veto. Only a bare majority is required to pass a 
hill in the first instance, so that fifty-one per cent. of 
the Democratic membership of each house can nullify 
a Republican opposition of forty-nine per cent., but 
against the opposition of the President a majority of 
sixty-six per cent. must be mustered. 

It is said that the Presidents of recent years have 
used the veto, power in a way that was never con- 
templated by the Constitution, and in proof of this 
critics cite the infrequent use made of the veto 
power by the earlier Presidents, who felt that they 
were only justified in vetoing a law that was clearly 
unconstitutional; but laws that were constitutional, 
although repugnant, they accepted as expressing the 
deliberate purpose of Congress, and Congress and not 
the President is charged with the duty of creating 
laws. It is idle now to. discuss whether the Presi- 
dents have encroached on the powers of Congress or 
have done violence to the Constitution by the free 
exercise of the veto, but the fact that the veto has 
come to be regarded as a legitimate prerogative of 
the executive shows the increased power possessed by 
the President and the wider view taken of his duties. 
No President would now feel that only when Congress 
has passed a bill that is clearly unconstitutional may 
tlle veto be used; he would consider that he was 
derelict in his duty if he did not go much further 
than that and withhold his signature from a “ bad” 
bill, even although it kept strictly within the narrow 
limits of the Constitution and met the fullest scrutiny 
of the Supreme Court. Jf the President considered 
himself merely an executive agent, he would sign all 
hills, excepting, of course, those whose unconstitu- 
tionality was apparent; as something more than an 
executive, as the leader of his party and the one 
person to whom the country looks for the passage of 


‘legislation deemed necessary and the prevention of 


legislation that may be injurious, Presidents use the 
veto. 

The threat of the veto is almost as effectual as its 
use. In the last twenty-five years Presidents have 
been able to prevent legislation by letting it be known 
that the passage of a certain bill could only become a 
law if it were able to command a two-thirds majority 
in both Houses. How often this has been said it is 
impossible to tell, for in the nature of things no 
President indulges in unseemly bragging or publicly 
threatens or tries to coerce a co-ordinate body. In 
Washington news frequently travels with amazing 
rapidity and without any one being responsible for 
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it. The views of a President on legislation are 
generally fairly well known, and it requires no occult 
gifts to read the President’s mind. He may drop a 
hint—very often it is simply in the form of a ques- 
tion—but that is sufficient; it is enough to make 
Congress think. If the hint is not sufficient there is 
a more positive declaration, and then Congress has 
seriously to consider whether it is worth while to 
pass the bill to encouriter a veto. Almost invariably 
the President is stronger than Congress; almost with- 
out exception the President can count upon the sup- 
port of the country as against Congress. In a reck- 
less or defiant mood Congress may pass a bill and 
trust to the indifference or ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness of the country to escape censure, but its- veto is 
the one thing to rivet attention and to put every 
Congressman upon the defensive. He must be able 
to give a thoroughly good reason to satisfy his con- 
stituents and to be able to show why he is right and 
the President is wrorg. And that not many are able 
to do. That is the reason why few bills become laws 
over the President’s veto. The fact that the great 
majority of the President’s party do not like to re- 
verse him is of. course a powerful reason, but even 
more potent, perhaps, is the knowledge that, as_be- 
tween the President and the individual Congressman, 
the latter is always at a disadvantage. 

A power equally as great as that of the veto in 
preventing legislation is that of accelerating legisla- 
tion by the calling of an extra session. Whenever 
the two Houses agree on the date, Congress can 
adjourn, so that Congress has the power to rush 
through absolutely indispensable business and then 
ignore the recommendations of the President by bring- 
ing the session to an end. But while Congress can 
end, the President can begin. On his own motion and 
without assigning any reason the President can at any 
time cali Congress together in extra session. Presi- 
dents have been told that it was not the intention 
of Congress to consider certain legislation, and its 
business would be so craftily arranged that there 
would be no time before adjournment; and Presidents 
have met this challenge by retorting that if Congress 
adjourned with the legislation unfinished an extraor- 
dinary session would immediately be called. Here 
again the President has the whip hand, for the coun- 
try believes no President would want Congress to sit 
unless: the emergency demanded it, and takes it for 
granted that Congress had been derelict. ‘The expres- 
sion “the country” means not the politicians but 
the people at large, who often think very differently 
from the politicians, but who have a rough-and-ready 
way of striking a. fairly just balance. Mr. Taft called 
an extra session, and almost to a man the politicians 
of his own party thought he did a foolish thing. 
Some of the politicians are not overpleased because 
Mr. Wilson has announced that Congress will meet in 
extra session next April to revise the tariff, but the 
preponderating opinion of the country is that he has 
done the eminently proper thing. 

While the President’s power over Congress is very 
great, if a President is to make his administration a 
success he must endeavor to establish close and 
friendly relations with his party followers, and that 
is perhaps the greatest test of leadership to which the 
President is subjected. This requires tact, courage, 
firmness, and an instinctive knowledge of human 
nature. Individually’ members of Congress may not 
be punctilious about their dignity; collectively Con- 
gress is a stickler for dignity and does not like to be 
reminded too publicly that it stands rather in fear 
of the President. It is tenacious of what it calls its 
“rights,” especially as its rights have been en- 
croached upon by the Executive and it is unable to 
resist that encroachment. It resents being hectored 
or lectured. As a rule it is amenable to the subtlest 
and the easiest form of flattery—it likes to be asked 
fer its advice. There have been some Presidents who 
thought it better befitted their dignity to hold as 
little intercourse with Congress as possible, but they 
have been less successful as party leaders than those 
Presidents who created the impression that even the 


most inconspicuous member cf Congress could teach . 


him something. Not that any member of Congress 
would acknowledge that the title of inconspicuous be- 
longed to him. He might admit, if pressed, that 
there were perhaps more conspicuous members, but 
he could not be induced to agree that he was unknown. 
He would flatter himself that being in Congress was 
in itself a patent of greatness and therefore gave him 
sufficient consideration to be an adviser of Presidents. 
There is a great deal of human nature in Congress, 
and it shows itself in that commonest of all quali- 
ties—vanity. 
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THE HIBERNATING CAR 
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from the coolness of autumn to the 
cold of winter with its frost and 
¢ snow, are no longer the momentous 
factors they once were in limiting 
the period of usefulness of the motor- 
car. Only a few short years ago 
igi up the car for the winter was a ceremony that 
came around as unfailingly as if gear-driven from 
the solar system, and only a bold * spirit here and 
there ventured to oppose the heat of his gasolene 
engine to the congealing breath of old Boreas. And 
there were reasons for this, other than considerations 
of bodily comfort. The motors of the days of old— 
counting the days according to their value at auto- 
mobile rates of progress—were not the steady, depend- 
able things they are now. They were more or less un- 
certain at the best. The possibility of sudden stoppage 
was hauntingly present at all times, and the temerity 
of the winter motorist consisted in his willingness to 
endure the possible miseries of tinkering with a dead 
motor in the biting cold, making a race against time 
and frost to see whether the motor could be got going 
before the radiator would freeze up. He had tire 
troubles on his mind, too, and there was a whole host 
of other things that might happen, and did happen in 


.the winter, that either would not happen in the sum- 


mer or, if they did, would not entail anything like the 
downright affliction that went hand in hand with 
winter repair work on the road. 

But in these piping times of peace between motor 
and motorist there is time to think of the things that 
make for comfort. The chances of mechanical trouble 
are quite remote—in fact, hardly worth considering 
in a car properly cared for—and with a mind un- 
troubled by fear and a body warm and comfortable, 
the enthusiast can enjoy the beauties of the winter 
landscape, and the man who simply wants to get some- 
where can go at his will, be the weather never so cold. 
So it comes about that the proportion of cars laid up 
during the winter is much smaller than it used to be, 
and is growing still smaller as cars become more and 
more comfortable and their owners learn by ex- 
perience to appreciate the pleasure and usefulness of 
the motor vehicle in winter. 

Nevertheless, there still are many who do not use 
their cars in winter, because they are not fitted with 
those things that make driving a pleasure in really 
frigid weather, or because they just don’t care about 
winter driving, or for some other individual reason. 
Their machines are put into “dead storage,” to rest 
quietly until the coming of. the robins, and then to 
emerge, requiring only a little unpacking and groom- 
ing to make them as bright and smart as when put 
away—or else to gather rust and dust and to help the 
repair man to make a living, according to the way 
the car was put into hibernation. The deterioration 
of a car that is in constant use is one thing, and the 
deterioration of a car that is in dead storage is quite 
another. A corrosive-looking bit of green on the brass- 
werk or a little patch of red rust on “bright steel would 
be seen and removed at once in summer, but in the 
winter they will be free to spread unchecked, biting 
into .the metal until, perhaps, real harm is done. 
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spring will depend upon the care that is taken to 
maintain favorable conditions during the winter, and 
to forestall the ravages of rust and corruption of 
various sorts. 

As the work done in preparing the car for winter 
storage is wholly of a preventative character—unless 
the owner chooses to seize the opportunity to make 
mechanical repairs and changes—it is well that men- 
tion should be made of the things that must be looked 
cut for and the preventative measures that may be 
taken, rather than give 
any cut-and- dried 


preferable because the grease, if not carefully removed 
in the spring, may get on the rubber. The wax is 
more troublesome to apply, as the rims should be 
warmed. Almost anything will do, however, that will 
keep off rust and either will not harm rubber or can 
easily be removed before the tires are replaced. It 
pays to take pretty good care of the tires, because they 
deteriorate rapidly if conditions are adverse to thie 
preservation of rubber, and this kind of deterioration 
cannot be repaired—and tires are expensive. If there 





method of procedure to 
be blindly followed. At 
the head of the list will 
come the draining and 
washing out of the cool- 
ing system. Every drop 
of water should be re- 
moved, and it should be 
borne in mind that the 
mere opening of _ thie 
drain-cocks until they 
cease to drip is not 
enough. Of course a 
drain-cock placed in the 
lowest part of the sys- 
tem ought to let out all 
the water, but very often 
it fails to do so _ be- 
cause of pockets or low 
places in water-piping 
or jackets. Cylinder 
jackets frequently have 
their lower water connec- 
tions made at such a 
height that a little water 
remains in the bottom of 
the jacket, and many a 
jacket has” been cracked 














by neglecting this little 
point. A syringe often 
can be used to draw out 
the last of the water, or 
an oil gun will do the 
work. If there are low 
places in the pipe lines the piping should be dis- 
connected and drained. If the carbureter has a water 
jacket it may be necessary to remove the carbureter 
to get all the water out, but it ought to be done, and 
the small tubing that supplies the jacket should be 
drained also. ‘The pump requires special attention, 
for it is a common thing for it to retain water which 
will freeze with the usual result. It is quite common 
practice to fit a drain-cock to the bottom of the pump, 
but the vanes or other water impellers often hold 
water away from the cock or block it, the result being 
the freezing-up and possible cracking of the body. 
The pump should be turned. over several times to give 
all the water access to the opening in the bottom. If 
there is no drain-cock the pump should be removed and 
emptied. After emptying the cooling system of all 
the water that can be removed, start the engine and 
run it slowly for a minute or two so as to warm it 
up thoroughly and dry out all the moisture. Care 
should be taken not to overheat the cylinders. If the 

draining process indicates 

that there is sediment 











in the water system, 
fresh water, preferably 
hot, should be put in and 
run out again as often 
as may be necessary to 
clean out all the set- 
tlings. 

While it is not neces- 
sary to remove gasolene 
from the tanks, it is just 
as well to do so. Gaso- 
lene usually contains 
more or less water that 
will collect in some 
pocket in the system, 
which may be a part of 
the feed-pipe, and freeze. 
If there is a separator in 
the line, drain it through 
the cock in the bottom, 
as it is apt to contain 
water. 

If the tires are to be 
removed—which is the 
right thing to do if.a 
thorough job is to be 
made of the laying-up— 
they should be washed 
perfectly clean with wa- 
ter and particular atten- 
tion paid to the removal 
of all signs of oil, which, 
as motorists know, is 








The removal of the radiator greatly facilitates 


Woodwork may absorb moisture and warp, or even 
crack, unseen; rubber may rot and weaken and de- 
velop sticky, pasty spots where oil has been left; and 
oil throughout- the motor and transmission system 
may harden and gum until everything is fairly frozen 
up by the dead lubricant. Freezing of the real frosty 
kind may happen if all water is not drained out of 
the cooling system. Even the little carbureter jacket 
can make its share of trouble if given the opportunity 
to do so. In short, the condition of the car in the 


motor inspection 


death to rubber. Per- 
haps the best way to put 
away the tires is in a con- 
dition of semi-inflation— 
just enough to maintain 
their shape. They should be laid down in that 
paradise of tires off duty—a cool, dry, dark place 
where the temperature is uniform. It is a good 
idea to wrap the tires in paper or burlap or both, but 
this is not essential so long as the other conditions 
are present. With the tires removed, the car ought to 
be jacked off the floor, though this, like the wrapping 
of the tires, is not of vital importance. _ The steel 
rims should be well cleaned and protected from rust 
by a coating of grease or paraffine wax. The wax is 
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If the gasolene tank is in the rear, it should be removed, which enables it to 
be thoroughly washed out and the rear axle, springs, and brakes to be attended to 


are cuts in the tires they should be vulcanized and the 
tires put in the best possible condition. 

A little light oil—two or three tablespoonfuls—should 
be put intg each cylinder while the motor is warm, and 
the motor turned over by hand until the oil has worked 
its way into the piston rings, valves, and stems. This 
is best done just after the motor has been run to dry 
out the water jackets. Kerosene is not gocd for this 
purpose, as it has a corrosive effect and should not be 
used unless it is removed almost at once. All oil 
should be drained from the lubricating system and 
oil-ducts, and all well flushed out with gasolene, after 
which fresh oil may be put in. Bearings should be 
inspected for wear and necessary adjustments made, 
if they are of the adjustable type, and cleaned with 
gasolene and relubricated; brakes should be cleaned, 
and the clutch, if of the cone type, should be cleaned 
and given a coat of castor oil or other good clutch 
dressing. Disk clutches running in oil should be 
given fresh oil. 

The same cleaning and adjusting process should be 
carried out throughout the car. Where old oil is to 
be washed out, gasolene is the best thing to do it 
with, and there should be no hesitation in pulling down 
bearings or other parts that require more than the 
cleaning and oiling that can be given them while in 
place. If only ordinary mileage has been made, it 
should be sufficient to look everything over carefully 
and thin the lubricant, which has a tendency to 
thicken up with use. 

One of the evils that must be guarded against is 
rust, and to prevent its attacks all exposed iron and 
steel parts should be lightly covered with grease or 
vaseline, care being taken, however, that this is kept 
off the paint-work of the body. Spark plugs, valve- 
chamber caps, and other threaded parts that are likely 
to become rusted in place should be removed, their 
threads coated with graphite grease, or even just 
plain grease, and screwed in place again without the 
use of a wrench. Springs that are badly rusted are 
unreliable, and so all springs should be well protected, 
and, if possible, should stand without strain on them. 

Mud-spots on the paint-work of the body will make 
permanent dull patches if not removed, and splashes of 
oil will have the same effect, only in greater degree. 
Therefore the body ought to be thoroughly washed and 
polished; and left perfectly dry. It is better for the 
sake of the varnish to keep off the direct rays of the 
sun. It is perhaps unnecessary to mention such de- 
tails as the cleaning out of the acetylene generator, if 
one is used, and the removal of oil from ignition- 
wiring; but it is easy to forget these little things and 
the results are often troublesome. All the “ small 
stuff” should be overhauled and put in good shape, 
and the tool outfit, in particular, should be examined 
and necessary repairs or replacements made before 
applying a coat of rust preventative and storing away. 

The great thing is to have everything about the car 
clean and dry, and to have everything lubricated that 
needs it, but to keep the oil strictly within bounds. As 
a matter of fact, common sense is the most necessary 
thing to have around when laying up or overhauling 
the car, and it should be used freely. 

There are a hundred and one things that might be 
enumerated: but any man who owns a motor-car and 
age care of it himself knows very well what they are. 

y using his eyes and common sense, with plenty of 
energy and elbow grease, the car can be laid up in 
such shape that the spring resurrection will be a 
simple and satisfactory proceeding. 
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PETTIGREW’S GENIUS-EX TINGUISHER 
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LOSS without its peculiar irritations,” 
enunciated Pettigrew, impressively. 
Striker, the editor, with a bored and 
3 vacant expression upon his face, 
nodded absently. Sitting at his 
Ao4 manuscript-laden desk, he had 
: 5 caught enough of Pettigrew’s ob- 
‘VY servation to reflect that this tiresome 
caller was an admirable instance of one of the torments 
in question. 

“In the case of editors like yourself, I opine that the 
chief trial of your existence is the insistent incursions 





Striker, with almost butlerlike alacrity, struck and held a match for him 


of rattle-brained. genius-crazed people that you can 
never get rid of.” 

“ Precisely,” Striker weariedly agreed. He glanced 
impatiently at his desk and the mass of work he was 
anxious to resume. 

Pettigrew, encouraged by the editor’s curt response, 
carefully deposited his shabby silk hat on the floor and 
proceeded : 

“I knew you would agree. You are sorely tried by 
the multitude of frenzied poets and mentally un- 
balanced writers that continually besiege you, and 
whom you get rid of once only to have them turn up 
again in the course of the next week.” Pettigrew 
leaned forward and placed a lean forefinger impres- 
sively on the desk. “For some years I have been 
making a special study of this distressing situation 
incident to editors, and have cast about for some means 
of alleviating it.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Striker, hollowly. 

Pettigrew paused a moment in order that his next 
words might fall with emphasis. 

“And I have succeeded! This machine,” he went 
on, turning to the tall upright package beside his 
chair and unwrapping the folds of paper— this 
machine which I have constructed after years of most 
arduous labor and experiment, is the crowning triumph 
of the twentieth century thus far, and I doubt if it 
will be rivaled during the eight or nine decades yet 
to elapse. ‘This invention is destined to prove a boon 
to every editor on the face of the globe.” 

“Tumph!” Striker curiously regarded the shining, 
brass, tubelike affair, with hose attachment, which 
Pettigrew now displayed. “It looks like a fire-ex- 
tinguisher.” 

“It is built on the lines of a fire-extinguisher,” 
admitted the inventor; “it is in reality a genius- 
extinguisher.” 

Striker snorted. “If it comes to turning a hose 
on undesirable contributors, let me tell you the idea 
is by no means new, but, unfortunately, quite im- 
practicable—” 

“Not so fast,” interrupted Pettigrew. “I fully 
understand that you can’t resort to extreme measures, 
much as you would like to exterminate the wild-eyed 
seribblers and versifiers that may. choose your office 
in which to unburden themselves of a poetic frenzy 
or a prose fit. You must resort to strategy. This 
genius-extinguisher is essentially a strategie machine, 
It is based on the broad, human principle of tactful- 
ness. You must get rid of the undesirable creatures, 
but you must do it in such a way that they will not 
come back.” 

* But they always do come back,” sighed the editor. 

“ But with this machine, they never come back,” de- 
clared the inventor with kindling enthusiasm. “ This 
machine strikes at the root of the evil. It quenches 
once for all the divine or diabolical spark that inspires 
them. It extinguishes their genius. One application 
of the wonderful fluid contained in the genius-extin- 
guisher and their peculiar bent, whatever it may be, 
is gone forever!” 

*“ Holy mackerel!” exclaimed the editor. ‘“ Granted 
that you have discovered so wonderful an elixir as to 
reduce these crazy mortals to their sober senses, do 
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you suppose they are willingly going to stand up and 
let me play a hose on them? They would fight tooth 
and nail!” 

“ Precisely,” agreed Pettigrew, his thin, bony fingers 
fondling the brass tubing of the genius-extinguisher. 
“That is why I have constructed my invention on 
strategic lines. ‘That is why I have adopted the out- 
ward form and semblance of a fire-extinguisher. It is 
of innocent appearance, and can be hung upon the 
wall behind your desk without occasioning suspicion 
or remark.” 

“Then I don’t see how—” 

“Tf you will only listen,” interrupted the inventor. 
“Let us imagine that 
you have the genius-ex- 
tinguisher properly filled 
and placed conveniently 
at hand. You are troubled 
by some pestiferous con- 
tributor whose _ ill-bal- 
anced brain has led him 
to compose an epic which 
he is in the habit of 
bringing to you in in- 
stalments. By a_ pre- 
arrangement with one of 
your assistants, some 
slight flame is started— 
say, a ‘trash-basket—be- 
hind the back of your un- 
desirable genius. Your 
assistant suddenly raises 
the startling cry of 
“ire!” In the excite- 
ment of the moment you 
seize the genius-extin- 
guisher, and in making 
an apparent effort to 
quench the flame you 
contrive to squirt some 
portion of the fluid upon 
your contributor. In a 
moment of excitement 
such a mishap is easily 
pardoned. You have only 
to apologize to your con- 
tributor for the badness 
of your aim, and the 
offense is overlooked. At 
worst, you may have 
ruined his suit of 
clothes, which you cheer- 
fully offer to replace.” 

Mr. Pettigrew paused for a moment while Striker, 
now visibly impressed, waited for him to continue. 
He even reached into a drawer of his desk for a box 
of cigars which he tendered to Pettigrew, a courtesy 
he had never before accorded to the inventor. 

“The fluid in the genius-extinguisher,” continued 
Pettigrew, puffing his cigar to a glow, “is of extraordi- 
nary potency. Once in contact with the skin, it is 
immediately absorbed into the system, whence it acts 
powerfully upon the brain. Whatever the crotchet, 
streak, warp, crack, or fissure in your contributor’s 
mental make-up which puts him into the abnormal 
class of persons known as geniuses, this is immediately 
eradicated. Your poet no longer poetizes, your scrib- 
bler no longer scribbles. He becomes a plain, ordinary 
person, disgusted with his past and quite out of sym- 


pathy with his former aspirations. In-short, you may<4 


confidently assume that 
your office is rid of that 
undesirable forever.” 

Pettigrew’s cigar had 
gone out, but Striker, 
with almost  butler-like 
alacrity, struck and held 
a match for him. 

“Thanks,” resumed 
the inventor, compla- 
cently. ‘The composi- 
tion of this remarkabie 
fluid, I may say, remains 
a secret known only to 
myself. The mechanical 
part of the apparatus I 
have not troubled to 
patent, because I am not 
sure that it does not in- 
fringe upon some of the 
popular makes of fire-ex- 
tinguishers now on the 
market.” 

“ Of course, of course,” 
replied Striker, enthusi- 
astically. “ But that need 
not deter us from having 
the genius - extinguisher 
installed here and trying 
it out at once.” 

“T had hoped for your 
hearty co-operation in 
this way,” answered 
Pettigrew, “for your 
office here offers such ad- 
mirable opportunities for 
a thorough test.” 

Striker’s opportunity occurred on the following day, 
after twenty minutes’ futile arguing with young 
Driveller, who had come in with a new poem in fifty- 
five cantos dealing with the unregeneracy of man. 

Striker gave the signal to Thompson, his assistant, 
who had been hovering expectantly near by. A match 
was dexterously struck and applied to a trash-basket 
behind the poet’s chair, and a moment later rang out 
the ery of “ Fire!” 

Driveller, dropping the fifty-five cantos, started up 
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in alarm, knocking over his chair, which collided with 
the flaming trash-basket, and, turning, caught full in 
the face the fine, driving spray from the genius-extin- 
guisher in the hands of Striker. The poet dodged and 
spluttered, there was a quick scurrying of the office 
force, and at length the charred remains of the trash- 
basket lay quenched upon the floor, while Driveller 
stood agape, dripping from head to foot with a pale 
amber-colored fluid which gave off an acrid aroma. 

“My dear, Mr. Driveller,” effusively exclaimed 
Striker, seemingly overcome at the plight of the poet, 
“T am exceedingly sorry—the excitement of the 
moment, you know—I have never used a fire-extin- 
guisher before.” 

“Tt is no matter,” said Driveller, wiping his face 
and long matted locks. ‘‘ Fortunately, the fifty-five 
cantos have escaped. injury—” 

“You must leave them with me by all means,” pur- 
sued Striker. “They seem to be a remarkable pro- 
duction that I shall want to consider carefully at my 
leisure,” and thus mollified, Driveller departed. 

Three days later came a note from Driveller: 

“You may be surprised to hear that I have gone 
into the insurance business. Things are starting off 
so well that I am considering taking on an assistant. 

“This is to inform you that you may chuck the 
manuscript I left with you. It is rot—so is all poetry, 
for that matter, if people would only get down to 
brass tacks and admit it.” 

Whereupon Striker, tingling with elation, telephoned 
Pettigrew, and the latter reached the office a few min- 
utes later, quite out of breath. With his pipe in his 
mouth, smoking feverishly, Pettigrew drank in each 
detail of the first experiment and its success. 

Pettigrew’s hand upon his pipe trembled as he lis- 
tened to Striker’s roseate portrayal of the fame and 
future of the genius-extinguisher. In the excitement, 
the inventor absently slipped the pipe into his pocket 
that he might gesticulate with both hands. 

“The secret is indeed mine and I shall dictate 
terms, but I shall not be unreasonable. With an 
initial capitalization of half a million dollars—” 

“Not less than a million!” insisted Striker. 

“Very well, then, a million. Two-thirds of the pre- 
ferred stock I shall retain as my proper share as presi- 
dent of the corporation. And you, Striker—since you 
have been the means of significantly demonstrating 
the efficiency of the genius-extinguisher—shall be the 
secretary. In less than two years our manufacturing 
plants will cover every continent, while—” 

The inventor stopped short with a sudden cry, and, 
turning, found the pocket of his coat in flame where 
he had carelessly thrust his pipe. “ Fire!” he cried 
in consternation, beating wildly at the blazing cloth. 

Thompson caught up a fire-extinguisher and rushed 
to the rescue of the frantic Pettigrew. 

“ Not that! not that!” screamed the inventor, fran- 
tically dancing about and trying to dodge the amber 
stream of spray that Thompson directed toward him. 
He ended with a shriek and flopped down upon the 
floor, the charred side of his coat still: damp and 
smoking. 

“T am a ruined man,” groaned Pettigrew. 

“ Are you crazy?” demanded the editor. 

Pettigrew pointed at the mechanism still in Thomp- 
son’s hands. It was the genius-extinguisher. 

“I am a ruined man,” repeated Pettigrew, dolo- 
rously, from the floor. “There is no antidote for it. 
My inventive genius is gone!” 

“But you will never have to invent anything else. 





Driveller caught the fine, driving spray from the genius-extinguisher 


Your fortune is already assured—with the secret of 
this. extinguisher carefully guarded—” 

“ Alas! Too carefully guarded!” groaned Pettigrew. 
“T was afraid to write the formula down, and now— 
this fluid acts so quickly—I have forgotten it already.” 

The editor’s face went instantly grave, and he 
soberly confronted the plight of the whimpering Petti- 
grew on the floor. Then an idea occurred to him. 

“That chap Driveller said he would soon need an 
assistant,” he ventured, gingerly. 
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THE MOTOR-TRUCK AND THE 


PARCELS 


POST 


What the Instalment of the Parcels-Post System on Jan- 


uary 


; RayP ze NEW and important market is open- 
Be os Sik ’ is soon to be 
opened—for the motor-truck, and 
possibly for a new and very speedy 
and efficient type of motor-wagon. 
This new market is the biggest and 
richest that any industry could de- 
3> sire. The customer is Uncle Sam 
$9 himself—the United States govern- 
ment. The new parcels post comes into operation 
on the first day of next January, and there will have 
to be some sort of provision for the quick delivery 
of the vast number of packages that is certain to 
pile up. : 

In every one of the thirty: or so foreign countries 
that already have the parcels post as a part of their 
national life the system has been a pronounced suc- 
cess. There seems no reason to believe that the peo- 
ple of the United States will not follow their lead 
and patronize the new branch of the Post-Office De- 
partment extensively. For all short distances the 
government charge will be very much less than ex- 
press rates. The Post-Office experts say that their 
usual deficits will be wiped out. Some $16,000,000 of 
receipts a year from the rural districts alone on 
64,000,000 packages is the estimate of one of the 
chief authorities. The possibilities of this newly 
created business are startling to contemplate. 

The postmen’s bags, the little local delivery carts 
of the cities, drawn by a single horse, and the small 
wagons of the rural free-delivery routes do very well 
under the present plan of a few packages and a mail 
mostly composed of letters, with a sprinkling of news- 
papers and magazines. When the parcels post gets 
under way these small vehicles will be quite inade- 
quate. That is the opinion of the Post-Office people 
and of far-seeing motor-truck men. For a full year 
now the truck manufacturers have been studying the 
problem carefully. 

What type or kind of vehicle will be wanted? Shall 
it be a truck in various sizes to suit the demands of 
different localities, or shall it be more on the wagon 
order? Should speed be a leading essential, or fuel 
economy, or capacity? No one knows as yet. Both the 
trade and the government are “up in the air.” The 
motor-truck manufacturers can get only a general idea 
of the requirements, which vary materially in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The Post-Office ex- 
perts have been so busy in getting the vast and compli- 
cated new machine ready for operation—first deciding 
thousands of details themselves and then planning to 
get these details into the heads of thousands of sub- 
ordinates, postmasters, clerks, and carriers everywhere 
from Maine to California—that they have had no time 
to enter into a discussion of the types of inanimate 
carriers that will have to supplement the human 
carriers and replace horse-power. 

This new field is bigger than nine-tenths of the 
American people realize. On maps this country is 
being divided into some 25,000 rectangular districts 
—a huge checker-board. There will be eight great 
postal zones. On a domestic letter to-day one pays 
two cents regardless of whether its destination is 
the next block or 5,000 miles away. But the rates 
in the parcels-post system are to depend on weight 
and the number of miles the package has to be car- 
ried. There is to be every inducement for people to 
send parcels short distances, and the rates are being 
arranged proportionately. 

This is how the zone rates are arranged: the 
“home” zone includes all territory within its rec- 
tangular district and within adjacent rectangles for 
fifty miles in any direction. The zones change with 
the point of mailing. For parcels-post purposes the 
zone in which a package is mailed is the first zone. 
Postal delivery within the zone of mailing costs five 
cents for the first pound and three cents for each 
additional pound. The second zone includes a radius 
of 150 miles in any direction from the point of start- 
ing, the third 300 miles, and so on up to the eighth 
zone, Which includes all points more than 1,800 miles 
away. The rates increase proportionately for each 
zone until for the eighth it is twelve cents for the 
first pound and twelve cents for each additional pound. 
The limit of weight is to be eleven pounds, and the 
maximum size seventy-two inches in length and girth 
combined. 

Within limits this means that pretty nearly any- 
thing of ordinary size and weight may be trans- 
ported by the new parcels post of this country at such 
tempting “bargain” rates that they will be surely 
taken advantage of. In Germany the parcels post 
carries 7,000,000,000 packages a year, in England 
5,000,000,000. are carried, and in France 3,000,000,000, 
while little Switzerland sends through its mails about 
139 packages for each inhabitant annually. To show 
what the parcels-post system has developed into 
abroad it is very apropos to quote what J. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., an Englishman who has devoted most 
of his public life to the advocacy of postal reforms, 
wrote recently: * 

“T shall never forget my inspection of the great 
parcels-post building at Berlin. Such grim bustle, 
such ordered haste, such sudden surges of uniformed 
employees, such mountains of baskets, boxes, parcels 
melting into yawning vans, such galloping of hoofs 
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without, such ceaseless tramping within, the whole 
din ‘dominated by sharp words of command—it sug- 
gested the eve of battle and the stern methods of war- 
fare rather than the prosaic humdrum routine of 
postal work. 

“Cocks crowed in their crates, huge mastiffs bayed, 
canaries from the Hartz shrilly piped; the huge yard 
of despatch could have furnished a fair or supplied 
a settlement; and everything was sent off at the 
right time without a hitch, while Herr Karl Kirchoff, 
the organizer and director of all, stood like an ad- 
miral on his bridge to see that all went well.” 

The American parcels post will scarcely be like this, 
at its outset at all events, and yet the Ist of Janu- 
ary no doubt will usher in a tremendous flood of 
new business. To a large extent, it means a revolu- 
tion in the postal service of this’ country, a great 
carrying service that will, it is believed, penetrate 
into the most remote rural sections. Such a situa- 
tion is undoubtedly the opportunity of the American 
motor-truck manufacturer, and, he does. not intend 
to let it slip by. 

There are 41,000 rural free-delivery routes. Horses 
‘are now the motive power and very light wagons 
inake the trips. It costs the government something like 
$40,000,000 a year to deliver mail through these coun- 
try districts, and yet the service has been a _pro- 
nounced success. It has enhanced land values in the 
districts where it is enjoyed, and has added materially 
to the comfort of the farmers and their families. The 
41,000 routes are part of the prize awaiting the men 
who make motor-wagons. Unless all forecasts are 
wrong, the present rural free-delivery wagons will be 
quite inadequate for the coming flood of packages, 
and swifter. and more substantial vehicles will have 
to take their places. 

These wagons in the country districts are but one 
portion of the new and attractive field that seems 
opening up. The big cities, with their outlying dis- 
tricts, and the smaller cities and towns seem likely 
to patronize Uncle Sam, parcel carrier, even more 
generously. In that event the bulk and weight of the 
packages will make it necessary to supplement the 
postman, and some inexpensive method of transporta- 
tion will have to be worked out. Under the most 
ordinary conditions, one motor vehicle can do the 
work of three horse-drawn wagons, trucks, or carts. 

Naturally, investigations and inquiries have been 
made in every direction possible, and some idea of 
what may be expected when our parcels post: has 
been thoroughly established has been obtained. The 
number of packages small enough to come within the 
limits of the parcels post sent each year is incredible. 
Many of the big department stores in the larger 
cities deliver as many as 3,000,000 packages annually. 
Ninety to ninety-five per cent. of these packages weigh 
less than eleven pounds and could be sent by parcels 
post. As to this, one of the technical motor journals 
said a year ago, before the present legislation was 
passed, in analyzing the situation: “From this it 
may be inferred in general how large a business would 
await the government when it establishes a parcels 
post. The experience of department stores shows that 
a single delivery can be made for about five cents.” 

The department stores in every city have brought 
about large economies by the use of power wagons, 
operating these with great ingenuity. ‘The delivery 
plants of the most progressive stores have their motor- 
truck bodies and running gear and base separate. 
By this method the loads can be put together without 
keeping the truck itself standing idle. A truck body, 
loaded, is swung on the first’ truck available and 
started out. Several years of experience, coupled with 
large investments, have developed many devices for 
decreasing the cost and raising the efficiency of the 
service. The ablest department-store men say that 
motor-trucks will undoubtedly solve the problems that 
will confront the inauguration of the new parcels post. 

In England thirty years’ experience with the parcels 
post has brought about what are called motor-vans. 
These are used in large numbers and are much cheaper 
than the railroad for carrying parcels distances up 
to 120 miles. The English parcels post is so well 
managed and effective—being excelled only by Ger- 
many—that many of its ideas are likely to be followed. 
The English postal charge for parcels is a little less 
than ours will be, but the figures are not very far 
apart. 

Men high in authority in both the motor-truck field 
and the postal service estimate roughly that the new 
law will increase the post-office business more than 
300 per cent. within the first year. Their figures 
have been summarized in this fashion: 


The Post-Office Department handles at 


present, pieces of mail.............. 13,000,000,000 
Of this, under the old law, parcels num- 
WGKGU once da niger addenda drn was 185,000,000 


(These parcels come under the fourth- 
class rate. The Bourne Parcels Post 
bill, which will become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, simply extends fourth- 
class matter and provides a new and 
elaborate scale of rates.) 

Express companies transport at present, 
packages 


300,000,000 


Ist will Mean to the Manufacturer of Motor-trucks 


Of these packages now sent by express 
there weigh less than eleven pounds, 
and therefore are eligible for parcels 


PORE, DRCRROIN a 66 60 cise cae cteeeses 90,000,000 
Parcels sent out by mail-order houses 
and department stores.......... rae a 2,000,000,000 


(The experts say that this last figure 

is probably too low and that it is 

likely that there are many more.) 
Department-store and mail-order-house 

shipments falling within the parcels- 

post eleven-pound limit—a minimum 

figure which probably will be found 

to be much larger—parcels.......... 1,800,000,000 


With, this enormous new business it is conceded that 
some much more economical and speedy system of 
transportation will have to be found. The latest sug- 
gestion is that there shall be four distinct types of 
trucks and wagons. Mammoth trucks, larger, stronger, 
more powerful, and speedier than any now in existence, 
are proposed for haulage from the railway stations to 
the post-offices of the great cities; trucks of somewhat 
the same type but smaller and quicker for service 
between general post-offices and sub-stations; small, 
light, easily handled collection ears for cities and in 
the suburban districts; and delivery wagons, roomy 
and of high speed, for service on the rural routes, If 
just the right type of these latter cars can be found 
it will result in the rearrangement and grouping of 
many of these rural routes. The system of horse 
service in the rural free delivery is acknowledged to 
be slow, costly, and much behind the times. Nothing 
else has been practicable, however, under existing 
conditions. The new parcels post and the vastly in- 
creased and more bulky mail that the farmer will 
receive after January Ist offers an opportunity that 
both post-office and power-wagon people are studying 
and taking advantage of. 7 

The change in the postal service of this country 
will be greater than any it has experienced. It is 
more than likely that there will be one striking de- 
velopment that the public has not yet thought of but 
many groups of keen-sighted men are anticipating. 
The vast new package business will have to be taken 
care of and handled expeditiously. ‘The government 
cannot let itself be swamped. So there will be estab- 
lished haulage contractors, concerns with large back- 
ing and the finest motor-truck equipment which will 
bid for territory. There are indications that there 
will be a number of competing firms, so that the 
government will be able to make good bargains. In 
any event, as is quite apparent, the government itself 
will buy only a fraction of the innumerable fleets of 
vehicles that will be needed. It is not too much to 
say that investments aggregating tens of millions of 
dollars will be made within the next two or three 
years to provide for this service. Some one must 
put up the money. In a general sense it will be 
Uncle Sam, but he himself will not do all the big 
financiering. 

This building of motor-trucks for the parcels post 
is expected to have a far-reaching influence on the 
motor-truck trade in general. Not only will it bring 
in a vast grist of new orders and provide much ready 
money, but it will extend factories and greatly in- 
crease experiment and designing. The motor-truck 
as it is to-day is a decided practical success, and in 
proportion to its needs has kept pace with the de- 
velopment of the pleasure automobile. In fact, it has 
made even greater strides. But no one contends that 
motor-truck building is in anything but its infancy 
as yet. Trucks will show greater economy of opera- 
tion and will be better built for specific purposes. 
The science of delivery by motor-truck will grow and 
be made better and better. The new business that 
will come from the parcels post is certain to put 
every manufacturer on his mettle. He will have to 
design the wagon that will make many stops and the 
massive truck that must meet conditions not unlike 
those of the express-train service. 

One thing the new parcels post certainly will do. 
It will give the final impetus to the campaign for 
good roads all over the country, a campaign that is 
now very nearly won. With heavy government motor- 
truck traffic everywhere bad roads can no longer con- 
tinue to be bad. 

The motor-truck builder shows more and more in- 
dications of evolving into a specialist—that is, his 
tendency is strongly to become an expert in one or 
two types of cars that by study he has made his own 
and turns out so perfectly that no competition is 
possible. The parcels-post truck and wagon demand 
will tend to hasten this by calling for special vehicles 
and giving the successful manufacturers all they 
can do. It is growing to be the same in other lines. 
One great manufacturing concern is admittedly about 
the highest authority on brewery trucks, and prefers 
this business to any other because it has studied it 
to the last detail. Another company is perhaps bet- 
ter than any other on coal-dealers’ trucks and finds 
abundant business in this line without seeking else- 
where. Here, as in everything else, concentration of 
purpose brings success. The parcels-post trucks and 
wagons will establish specialists in their train in the 
same way. 
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SEPUIDO exhibited that day all the 
232 sions of a happy man: unruffled fore- 
head, smiling eyes and lips, and a 
myx light and quick walk. He was re- 
“2? turning from a political banquet (in 
M\ this connection the word dinner is 
sy too ordinary), where during the 
3 fruit-course he had explained mi- 

: Wnutely his programme to his elec- 
tors; he had been showered with applause; the cooking, 
the champagne, and the programme of the candi- 
date had produced a great impression—the election 
was secured. Then, that evening Guido was to go toa 
ball where he was to meet Baroness Stefania, a cruel 
creature, who for a month had been looking for a 
dignified pretext to give way to her heart. Perhaps 
during a Metra waltz, or in a poetic stroll to the 
huffet, the pretext would come of itself—since the 
divine goodness is infinite. Having thus adjusted 
his publie and private affairs, Guido had come home 
to sleep for a short hour. 

But Giuseppe, an old and faithful servant—there 
are but few such left—remained standing in a respect- 
ful attitude in front of his master; on his countenance 
could be read his desire toe say something. 

“ Well?” asked Guido, noticing it. 

“] beg your pardon, sir, ... I wanted to say... 

“All right, but quick about it.” 

“Do you remember what day this is, sir?” 

A “ No, Giuseppe, no.” 
“To-day is your birthday.” 
* Ah!” was all Guido said, his brow darkening. 
“Once, when some one else was here, on this day, 
there were flowers everywhere.” 

“Were. Aren’t any longer!” observed Guido, with a 
hint of sadness in his tone. 

Yes, there are, there are,” said the old ‘servant, 
uncovering a big bunch of flowers which was en- 
throned on a table. 

“ And who?” asked Guido, but, looking at the deferen- 
tial and smiling face of his servant, he quickly under- 
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stood. “ You, Giuseppe?” 
‘You will pardon the 
liberty —” 


“There is no excuse 
necessary. I thank you; 
vou have given me pleas- 
ure with these flowers.” 

And the candidate for 
the assembly of Rocca- 
nuccia and for the Ba- 
roness Stefania’s heart 
was moved at the thought 
that on his birthday it 
was only a servant who 
had had the graceful 
thought of this gift of 
flowers. But it was a 
light emotion, because 
(iuido was above all a 
man of __ intelligence. 
Now he who belongs to 
this honorable and_re- 
stricted category of per- 
sons has the right to be 
moved occasionally, but 
only on condition that it 
is over quickly and is not 
noticeable on the outside, 
and that afterward he 
is ready to laugh at his 
emotion. 

‘IT am going to sleep 
for a little,” said Guido, 
“TH get up at half-past 
£even. 

“It would be better if 
you didn’t go to sleep 
sir.” * 

“And why, wise Giu- 
seppe?” 

* Because this morn- 





ing when no one but Girolamo was here a lady came. 
When she learned that the master was out she said: 
‘Very well, as soon as he returns tell him that I 
shall come again this evening at six o’clock, and that 
he must wait for me at any cost, because I ‘have 
something important to talk to him about.’ Then she 
went away.” 

“ Bravo! And the name 

“She wouldn’t leave it.” 

“Um! Some mystery, some bird of passage. Giro- 
lamo told you at least what her business was?” 

“No, he said that she was a lady, tall, dark, 
elegantly dressed.” 

* From good to better. My curiosity is aroused. And 
vou think, Giuseppe, that on account of this unknown 
lady I oughtn’t to go to sleep?” 

“Tt is six o’clock. If she is punctual you will not 
have time to stretch yourself out on the lounge.” 

“ All right, let us make this sacrifice to the unknown 
goddess. Give me the papers, Giuseppe; I'll read 
while I wait. A tall brunette: that’s right; Stefania 
has bright golden hair; it will be a contrast.” 

Here the reader will raise her eyes from the page 
and think that Guido bids fair to be a Don Juan. 
Nothing of the kind. I don’t deny that in his twentieth 
year Guido possessed such an affectionate heart that 
he was capable of adoring even three at a time; but 
there had come his great passion into which he had 
put all his heart; then, through an _ unfortunate 
sequence of events his happiness crumbled like a house 
of cards and his great passion was suffocated and 
buried in the past. After two years spent in killing 
it, Guido had taken up again the life of youth, a 
little here, a little there; but it was all straw smoke. 

“Signore, signore,” said Giuseppe, entering quite 
upset. 

“She has arrived?” 

“She is in the salon.” 

“ Do you know her?” 

“No, no, I don’t know her,” replied the servant, 
stuttering. 

But his: master was already near the door of the 
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Signor Giorgianni was smiling, contented, and happy 
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salon when he stopped'a moment to look at the un- 


known lady. She was standing by the table, turn- 
ing the leaves of a photograph album; her back was 
to the door, so that he could not distinguish anything 
but a tall and graceful figure in a rich suit of some 
black stuff trimmed with lace. 

“Signora!” said Guido, advancing. 

She turned quickly; Guido experienced an electric 
shock, and in order to conceal the look of great 
astonishment in his face, he made a profound bow. 

“I hope 1 don’t disturb you?” she asked, seating 
herself with an unconcerned manner after acknowledg- 
ing his bow. 

* Not in the slightest. I assure you that I am at 
your service.” 

* The worse for you if that is only a compliment. I 
feel disposed to make use of you.” 

“Mine be the risk and peril then,” replied Guido, 
smiling. Won’t vou talk about it?” 

The lady patted the soft fur of her muff for a 
moment; it looked as if, though sure of her ideas, she 
was seeking a fitting form in which to express them. 
Guido was distracted watching her; it was really she, 
still beautiful, still fascinating as on the day when he 
first saw her; but now she appeared to him complete 
and perfect. The profile, still pure, was more 
marked, more firm; the olive complexion had a slight 
tinge of pink: the eyes, which formerly were only 
vivacious, had now a profound expression—the woman 
had lived and suffered. 

“Have you ever taken part in theatricals 
asked at length. 

“Oh, often!” 

“Good! I see I asked a useless question. Then to- 
morrow you will act in one again, but I warn you that 
you will have a serious part and that success will be 
difficuit.” 

* All depends on the actors and the audience.” 

“ You will have me as a fellow-player.” 

“I know your skill.” 

“In feigning?” 

“In acting. Will it be a charade 

“Yes, but without the moral in the last two verses. 
The moral is in the intent of the performance. It is 
for a worthy cause.” ‘ 

“ Are you the originator?” asked Guido with a hint 
of irony. 

“ You mean— 

“That you are given to worthy causes, and that I 
don’t yet understand.” 

“In a moment. Tell me. Do you write to my 
father regularly?” 

“ Always; but he has not written me now for a 
fortnight.” 

“TI, on the other hand, had a letter from him yes- 
terday. He wrote me that he was well and that he 
was to arrive to-morrow here at Milan by the ten- 
twenty train.” 

This time Guido did not attempt to conceal his 
surprise. 

‘“ To-morrow 

“To-morrow indeed 

“Your father who never leaves home?” 

“Is on his way to Naples and will make a short 
stop to see—” 

“ His daughter.” 

“ And his son, he says.” 

* So?” 


?”” she 
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“So we are in a pretty: fix,” said Emma, resting her 
foot upon a velvet footstool. 

“ You call it pretty?” 

“T am not used to phrase-making. But some way 
out must be found.” 

“T don’t see any.” 

“ And you are a clever man of politics? What use 
to you is it to have learned the art of subtle subter- 
fuges, of delicate transactions, of smooth and diplo- 
matie phrases?” 

“Tf you keep on like that I shall be all the less 
iikely to find a remedy.” 

“Bah! I have found it.” 

“T knew it.” 

“You are polite even in intention.” 

“T always wish to be with you.” 

“We'll see. I told you I had.a way out. Here it 
is: At no cost will I tell my father the truth.” 

“The sad truth.” 

“A useless adjective. It would pain my father 
greatly, and his suffering would make me smart with 
remorse; the transgressions of the children should 
not bring tears to the parents. Up to now, because of 
my care and yours, because of distance, because of his 
lack of Milanese acquaintances, he has been spared 
this sorrow. But to-morrow all this fine edifice of 
pious lies will fall, and Ged knows what will be the 
consequences of it all. It is necessary to prevent it; 
you will help me in this work. He must find us 
together to-morrow as he left us, and not a word, not 
a gesture, must reveal the real state of things to him 
—that is what we have to do.” 

All this was said in a grave and serious voice, and 
Guido had listened to it seriously. However, he did 
not reply at once, but reflected. 

Emma grew impatient. 

“It is a comedy, as you see,” she replied, “a comedy 
for charity; it ought not to cost you so much.” 

“T for my part am ready. Aren’t you afraid that 
some misunderstandings may arise?” 

“ What?” 

“The servants—” 

“You will give a holiday to-morrow to your new 
servant whom I saw to-day, and I will speak to 
Giuseppe.” 

“Very well, and suppose that some importunate 
friend should come in?” 

“You will not be at home to any one to-morrow.” 

“Suppose that when we go to the station to meet 
your father and to take him back there some one 
should see us together, what will be said?” 

“ No one will see us; we will go in a coupé and drive 
rapidly.” 

“Your father will stay here all day; no matter how 
good and disingenuous he may be, do you think he 
woh’t notice that he is in the house of a bachelor?” 

“This evening I will have my work-table, my books, 
and my music sent here; it will be the mise en scéne.” 

66 But—” 

“Perhaps there have been some changes in the 
rooms ?” 

“There is no change,” replied Guido, gravely; “ the 
room is intact as you left it.” 

“Through sentiment?” 

“You are mistaken; it is through respect.” 

“Thanks. Have you other objections?” 

“No more, it remains to be seen if we are able to 
deceive good Signor Giorgianni.” 

“ Playing the affectionate young husband and wife? 
We will remember old times; the sillinesses of the first 
year of matrimony,” said Emma, sarcastically. 

“T had forgotten them,” replied the husband, 
promptly. 

They looked in each other’s face, exchanging the 
glances of duelists each of whom recognizes that the 
other’s skill is of the first rank. : 

“But perhaps I am selfish to keep you sequestered 
for a whole day. You have other engagements for to- 
morrow ?” 

“No, none. If I had I should break them.” 

“Thanks again. You are perfectly free for this 
evening; I have no need for company. I shall remain 
here this evening. I shall be busy arranging and dis- 
arranging, so that I shall seem to have been here all 
the time. But I do not wish to impose anything 
further on you. You go out and come back at any 
hour you like; until ten to-morrow you are an inde- 
pendent citizen.” 

“To tell the truth, I was to have gone to a ball; 
but if you wish I will stay here.” 

“ And why? We should have to make conversation, 
and there is nothing more to be said between us.” 

“You are right indeed. And so I ask your permis- 
sion to go and dress.” 

Emma bowed and Guido went out with the air of a 
man entirely free from care. But inwardly he was 
somewhat upset; indeed, the adventure was a marvel- 
ous one, and he thought so much about it, turning it 
over and over in his mind, that he was deplorably dis- 
tracted at the ball. Baroness Stefania threw him 
glances which he had the impertinence not to see; 
moreover, taking advantage of a quadrille that was 
occupying all the room, he went away without a word 
to any one. 

When he returned home he found himself in trans- 
formed surroundings: the sitting-room, so long closed, 
had been aired; lights had been lit in the bedrooms; 
the wardrobe doors were opened, letting escape a fra- 
grance of violets. In the sitting-room were the open 
piano and the musie on the rack, the fresh flowers in 
the vases, the rearranged furniture, and Emma in a 
dressing-gown was standing on tiptoe to take down a 
statuette from an étagére. 

Was it a dream? Emma waiting for him at home 
... that would mean the three years of absence 
wiped out, wiped out also the sad day of separation 
... that folly! 

“Good evening,” said Guido and passed by. 

“Good evening,” she replied, without turning. 


II 
I am forced to confess that, in spite of the strange- 


_ness of these happenings, in spite of the doubts of the 


morrow, there was no insomnia in the house that 
night, no pillows bathed with tears, Emma was con- 
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vinced that the little comedy would not change any- 
thing in the future, and Guido for his part had the 
same belief; they knew themselves too well and felt 
assured that nothing, nothing could reunite them. 
Emma, on entering her old room, imagined herself in 
a hotel; and Guido in his room fell asleep after three 
pages of Herbert Spencer (I do not mean to calumni- 
ate the philosopher, but my hero was sleepy.) 

It was true, nothing could reunite them. They had 
committed a thousand silly deeds in order to marry 
each other. Guido -had run after Emma _ from 
Florence to Naples, had passed nights under her win- 
dow; Emma had written him every day a letter of 
eight pages and-had spent whole nights on her balcony. 
Her father, partly willingly and partly on account of 


‘her coaxing, had ended by consenting, as all fathers 


in this world consent. At the bottom, at the very bot- 
tom of his heart, he was a very yielding person, and 
had hesitated because he was sad at the thought of 
being separated from his daughter; then, fearing that 
she would become ill, he said yes. The lovers, abso- 
lutely happy, adored each other for three years. I 
don’t say that there were no little quarrels and jeal- 
ousies between them, particularly on Emma’s side. 
Hers was an extreme character, proud, impetuous; she 
did not know how to love or hate by halves; Guido, 
on the other hand, opposed her with that suggestion of 
coldness, with that ironical smile that belongs to 
mediocre natures. 
Sometimes they came 
together violently, but 


to take papa back to the station, to bow politely to 
cach other and separate, each to go his and her own 
way. Reconciliation? Not the ghost of one. Guido 
would never say the first word, and Emma would never 
forgive. 
III 

They had just finished dinner. Signor Giorgianni 
was smiling, contented, and happy, and the actors 
forced themselves to smile, too. But all that had 
seemed easy to them the evening before became 
most difficult as the moment approached to carry it 
out. From the time of his arrival that morning, when 
the father had held them close together in his em- 
brace, they had been obliged to address each other 
familiarly and to call each other by name, to make use 
of those affectionate expressions which belong to a 
husband and wife who are still in love with each other; 
and a word, an intonation, a fugitive remembrance of 
the past, made Guido turn pale and Emma blush, and 
a visible embarrassment reigned between them. 

Although they were prepared for everything, al- 
though they had thought of all the equivocal situa- 
tions which might arise, although they tried to forget 
their personalities, nevertheless the reality faced them 
at every moment and filled their minds with disturb- 
ance; it was useless, they could not suppress their 
consciences. And to this was added the fear that 
through some slight imprudence all their praiseworthy 





peace was then all the 
more delightful. 

One day—I don’t 
know how it came 
about — Guido ran 
across one of his an- 
cient flames; they re- 
called each other; 
there followed a note 
and a meeting. Guido 
let himself be carried 
away more by weakness 
than passion; more 
than all he was 
ashamed of cutting the 
figure of a school-boy. 
How did Emma find out 
about it? Through an 
imprudent servant, a 
zealous friend, and a 
letter gone astray? No- 
body knows, but it was 
surely some clear proof, 
because all the ardent 
and blind love which 
she felt for her husband 
was now changed into 
cold disdain. She could 
find no excuse for him; 
felt herself mortally 
wounded in her affec- 
tion and in her pride 
as a happy wife. She 
sent for her husband, 
and with a marvelous 
calm, her voice never 
trembling, she an- 
nounced to him that 
they were to separate 
without any fuss, with- 
out a scene. He was 
astounded; tried to re- 
gain his composure, to 
smile, to take the thing 
as a joke, to attenuate 
his fault; but his wife 
replied to him in such 
proud and severe words 
that he had to be 
silent. It seemed 
ridiculous to him to 
keep on defending him- 
self; he accepted all 
the conditions she im- 
posed on him and let 
her leave him, while he 
condemned her as a 














proud, unloving woman. 

He tried, as I have 
already stated, to dis- 
tract himself in busi- 
ness, politics, and love- 
making; he assumed a frank behavior, appeared care- 
less and skeptical; but alone, face to face with his 
conscience, he felt that his life was ruined and broken. 

He saw his wife two or three times in the distance; 
they bowed like persons who scarcely knew each other. 
She led a very solitary life, not going to theaters and 
festivities, while he threw himself headlong into 
noisy amusements. They were agreed on one point 
only: to write to her father as if nothing had hap- 
pened—that is to say, stereotyped bulletins. For ex- 
ample, Guido wrote: “Emma is well; I believe she 
has written you.. She sends lots of love to you and 
to her aunt.” And Emma wrote: “ Guido is very well 
and very busy, he couldn’t go away with me to the 
baths.” In this manner Signor Giorgianni’s happiness 
hung suspended by a frail silken thread. 

Meeting together after this last cruel day had upset 
the husband and wife completely. In order to come 
to her husband’s house, to overcome her hesitation, to 
assume a gay and ironical manner, Emma had had to 
conquer her pride. “ For my father! For my father’s 
sake!” she kept repeating to give herself courage; but 
that which had disturbed her most was Guido’s polite 
coldness. Their dialogue had been courteous, obsequi- 
ous, without allusion to the past and the future, ex- 
cept some few slight pricks; there had been no 
“tragics,” no recriminations; they had behaved like 
wise, positive persons. And to-morrow? 

To-morrow would be the same: a little make-believe, 
a little cleverness, it was only necessafy to be calm, 
not to betray themselves, to hide their perturbation 
beneath a smile, to tell a string of complaisant lies, 
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“You are forgetting to forgive me, Emma,” he said 


efforts might be thrown away, and, still further, the 
idea, vague but persistent, that this play thus enacted 
might create between them something new, unexpected. 

On the steps, while Giorgianni was ascending them, 
Emma cast a desperate glance at her husband, a glance 
which meant: “How shall we stand it until this 
evening?” And he returned it with an expressive look: 
“We must help ourselves and fate will help us.” 

And so it went on. But in the house the dangers 
were doubled. Giorgianni seemed to take delight in 
hitting upon topics that were full of risks, to ask in- 
genuous questions which upset the one who had to 
reply—poor, dear father, who loved his children so! 

“Yes,” he said. putting down his cup, “I am de- 
lighted to have this day with you. See, Emma dear, 
letters are well enough for those who are separated, 
but I prefer visits, even of a few hours. You, daugh- 
ter, are well and have grown more beautiful, more 
elegant. Isn’t that so, Guido?” 

“That’s what I am always saying,” replied Guido, 
smiling. 

“ And what you write me. As we are on this subject, 
I can assure you, my daughter, that Guido never 
writes of anything but you in his letters. You would 
think you had bewitched him. What a model 
husband!” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Emma, in a low voice. 

There was a moment’s silence after the wife’s reply. 
Guido had hung his head and seemed to be counting 
the flowers on the tablecloth. But that day papa had 
the chair. 

“Aunt Elizabeth sends you a great deal of love, 








She grumbles a little, but she is devoted to you. 
You were her favorite, Emma, and now she talks of 
“nothing but you.” 

“She is a good aunt.” 

“The best in the world. Do you know what she 
said to me shortly before I left—-I should be hap- 
pier if.-my dear Emma had a sweet little baby.’ ” 

Here Giorgianni, in spite of his bonhomie, became 
aware that he had made an unlucky remark; he saw 
that Emma’s face was clouded and that his son-in-law 
was stroking his mustache nervously. 

“And Rosina, your cousin,” he added, in order to 


change the subject—* Rosina is well, too. But she has 
had her troubles.” 
“Oh! and why? Didn’t she marry her Piero?” 


asked his daughter, with a slight suspicion of irony. 

“Yes indeed, she married him; they were so in love 
with each other. I don’t know how it came about, but 
Piero had a fancy for a Neapolitan lady... .” 

“You call it a fancy, papa?” 

“ Yes, it was a fugitive fancy; don’t be a pessimist. 
But Rosina took it greatly to heart: there were scenes 
and tears.” 

* Bah!” 

“As I tell you. Rosina went back to her mother.” 

“She did just right.” 

“Wrong, I tell you. A wife should never leave her 
husband. In the end, by means of my eloquence, I 
persuaded her to forgive him.” 

“You, papa?” 

“Yes, and I glory in my intervention. Because if 
you begin by being intransigeant in such matters you 
always end up by getting the worst of it; man often 
errs against his will.” 

“A convenient code of morals,” interjected Emma, 
emphatically. 

“It was your mother’s, my daughter.” 

“What, even mamma was of the opinion that one 
should be lenient?” asked Guido, greatly interested. 

“Certainly, certainly. That woman was full of 
merey and indulgence; she was good, so good, so good. 
Who loves much, she used to say, pardons much.” 

All remained pensive, and then Giorgianni, to break 
the silence, exclaimed: 

“So, children, are you going to show me your 
apartment, this nest of silk and velvet? I have only 
given it a hurried glance.” 

“Come on,” replied Guido, “ we will begin with the 
salon.” 

“ Magnificent, magnificent,” said Giorgianni as they 
came to it. This is fine for big receptions. Do you 
entertain?” 

“We did.” 

“T understand; now business and polities keep you 
from seeing many people, but the salon is most 
beautiful. And this little sitting-room—what exquisite 
taste! Was it your selection, Emma?” 

“No, it was Guido’s.” 

“T congratulate him. I ean imagine that it is in 
this room that you like best to stay, that it is here 
that your admirers come to pay court to you; isn’t it 
so, little rascal? You aren’t jealous, are you, Guido?” 

‘1? 1 know my wife.” 
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“ And you, Emma?” 

“T know Guido too well.” 

The two replies slipped out quickly; Giorgianni was 
content. 

“This bedroom is a marvel,” he continued; ‘ the 
colors are so harmonious. All this white and gray 
is so soothing to the eye.” 

He wandered about the room as if looking for some 
missing object. Finally he called to his daughter, who 
was standing on the threshold: 

“ Emma ?” 

“ Papa.” 

“What have you done with your mother’s portrait? 
don’t see it.” : 

She was quite confused, not knowing what to say. 
“We were in Brianza,” said Guido, “and our things 
have not yet come back from there.” 

“That portrait should have arrived before anything 
else. But never mind, Emma cannot have forgotten 
her mother. What a woman, my Guido! It’s a pity 
you never knew her! When she left us, poor thing, 
she made me promise that I would sacrifice every- 
thing for Emma’s happiness, and so she, too, helped 
to bring about your marriage. When Emma came 
and said to me, ‘ Papa, I shall always be unhappy if 
I don’t have Guido,’ I thought of my dear dead wife 
and made up my mind. You were made for each other; 
you had been in love for a year, Emma was growing 
pale and sad, and you, Guido, were raving—oh! youth, 
youth! Do you remember, daughter, that ball at the 
English consul’s, where you went with Guido?” 

““T remember,” she replied, mechanically. 

“Every one knew from your happy faces and from 
your glances that you were engaged, and they called 
me a fortunate father. Yes, very fortunate, I say; 
you loved each other almost too much!” 

“Never too much,” said Guido. 

“That’s so. Let us hope that it will always be like 
this, Emma ?” 

“Let us hope so, papa.” 

They sat down in the sitting-room. Husband and 
wife were very distracted, and if Signor Giorgianni 
had had a fine scent he would have noticed that there 
was something out of the ordinary between them. But 
luckily the good papa was not very subtle. 

“It’s a pity,” he said—* a pity about all this pretty 
house.” 

“ Why a pity?” 

“ Because you will have to leave it soon. If you 
are elected deputy, as you are almost sure of being, 
you will have to live in Rome at least six months 
of the year, and I don’t think you will want to leave 
mma alone in Milan. You would have to have two 
houses, which would be a bother; but there is one 
thing which pleases me greatly about it all. If you 
come to Rome I can get to you at least once a month 
—from Naples to Rome is a short and convenient 
journey; whereas from Naples to Milan is a long one. 
Then we shall see one another often.” 


IV 
When the two had got back in the carriage after 
accompanying papa to the station, and were alone 


_ 





again, they uttered a sigh of relief. The play was 
finished; life would again continue its regular course. 
They did not speak; Emma looked at the drops of rain 
which hit the windows of the coupé, Guido gave no sign 
of life; they had become strangers once more. 

Once Guido in moving hit against his wife’s 
arm. 

“Excuse me,” he said. 

“Tt is nothing.” 

Strangers, it is true. But both of them were 
going over the happenings of the day; they recalled 
the most minute impressions and lived them over 
again. 

“Shall we drive to your house?” asked Guido at a 
certain point. 

“No, I am going to your house; I must get my 
things together again; my maid never knows how to do 
it. I will leave later.” 

“Very well.” 

When they arrived at the house she went directly to 
her room. Guido threw himself on a sofa in the sit- 
ting-room and made believe to read a paper. In 
reality he heard her moving about with light steps 
and saw her pass two or three times. 

“ Are you tired?” he asked. “Can I help you?” 

“No, thanks; I shall have finished in a minute.” 

And in a couple of moments she, too, came and sat 
down with a wearied air; the day had tired her out. 
She looked around as if to hunt for something she 
liad forgotten. 

“Tt seems to be raining less,” she said to Guido, 
who had thrown the paper down. 

“Tt is still raining.” 

“The carriage is not ready yet?” 

“T don’t know. I will go and see.” 

“The carriage will be ready in ten minutes; do you 
want me to accompany you?” 

“There is no need, thank you.” 

Did those ten minutes seem a century or a second? 
Both perhaps. 

When the servant entered to say that all was ready, 
Emma got up with a deliberate air and went to the 
mirror to put on her hat; it took a little time to tie 
the ribbon because her fingers were trembling slightly. 
Then she drew on her gloves slowly, smoothed them 
down, adjusted some folds of her dress, and went 
toward Guido to say good-by. He had risen and stood 
there very pale. 

“ Good-by,” she said. 

Guido did not reply. She turned her back and 
walked across the room, straight, proud, without 
wavering, with a step firm and even; yet she knew 
perfectly that her husband was following her. 

At the door she raised her hand to life the curtain, 
and encountered that of her busband. 

“ You are forgetting to forgive me, Emma,” he said, 
in a voice in which pain and passion were struggling 
against each other. 

She turned suddenly and threw her arms about his 
neck, choked by the gigantic love which was born 
anew to them. 

“You won’t go away again, will you, darling?” 

“No, no. Send for mamma’s portrait, Guido.” 
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A BATTLE PHOTOGRAPH FROM A TURKISH CAMERA 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN BY 
UNDER WHICH MODERN WARFARE IS WAGED. 


A TURKISH OFFICER DURING THE BATTLE OF LULE BURGAS, AND GIVES A REMARKABLY REALISTIC VIEW OF THE CONDITIONS 
ON THE FAR SIDE OF THE STREAM CAN BE SEEN THE LINE OF TURKISH INFANTRY LYING DOWN AND ANSWERING THE 


PIKE OF THE BULGARIANS FROM THE CRESTS. IN THE FOREGROUND ARE SHOWN A MOUNTED OFFICER, RETIRING WOUNDED, AND TURKISH ‘SUPPORTS ADVANCING 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE PLAINTIFF 


ASTUS’S old white mule had been killed by a 
R train, and the old man, having failed after re- 

peated demands to obtain what he considered 
adequate damages, had’ instituted suit. The railroad 
was willing to settle for a hundred dollars, but re- 
garded the demanded three hundred as out of all 
reason, and therefore put in a defense. Rastus was 
called to the witness stand. 

“ As I understand your claim,” said the defendant’s 
attorney, “ you claim three hundred dollars damages 
for the defunct?” 

“He warn’t no deefunk,” said Rastus. 
mule.” 

“Very well—we’ll concede that the mule was a 
mule, but you will please answer the question. You 
claim three hundred dollars damages for his loss?” 
said the attorney. 

“Yassuh,” said Rastus. 
ah puts on dat old mule.” 

“How do you get the figure three hundred?” asked 
the attorney. 

“ Dat’s de refusal price,” said Rastus. 

“ Anybody ever offer you that amount for the ani- 
mal?” demanded the attorney. 
“Naw, suh,” said Rastus. 

de refusal if dey did.” 

“Did you not call the animal & worthless old jack- 
ass only the day before in the presence of six witnesses 
at the post-office?” said the attorney. 

“ Yassuh,” said Rastus. 

“ Well, if he was a worthless old jackass the day 
before, how did he become worth three hundred dollars 
the day after?” demanded the attorney. 

‘““He was alive den,” said Rastus. “ Besides, boss, 
dat’s a term ob endeahment among us black folks.” 

“ Well, now, as to the killing,” said the attorney. 
“How do you know he was killed by the 3.20 local?” 

“Becuz she come through here at sebben-thutty- 
nine,” said Rastus. 

“ Well, granting that,” said the attorney, “did any- 
body witness the killing?” 

“ Yassuh,” said Rastus. ‘“ Ah saw it muhself, suh.” 

“And where were you when you saw the killing?” 
asked the attorney. ; 

“ Sittin’ alongside ob de track, suh,” replied the 
plaintiff. 

“Ah! Sitting alongside the track, eh?” said the at- 
torney. ‘‘ And what were you sitting alongside of the 
track for?” 

“ Ah was waitin’ fo’ de train, suh,” said Rastus. 

“Were you going anywhere?” demanded the at- 
torney. 

“Naw, suh,” said Rastus. : 

“Then what on earth were you waiting for the 
train for?” thundered the attorney. 
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“He was a 


“ Dat’s de compensation 


“ Dey knowed dey’d git 


IN THE NICK OF TIME 


“ Ah was waitin’ fo’ de train to come along, suh,” 
said Rastus—* to come along, suh, an’—” 


“Yes?” roared the attorney 
7? 


“An kill dat 
umphantly. 


mule 
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eried the old 





man, tri- 


A DIFFICULT PROCESS 


“Wuat’s the matter, 


Chief?” asked the 


Vizier of the cannibal king. 


around the gills.” 


Grand 
“You look a little pale 


“T—I’m afraid that last missionary I ate has dis- 
agreed with me,” said the king. 


“Oh, that’s all right, your Majesty,’ 


? 


said the Vizier. 


“It’s always hard to keep a good man down.” 





GOOD TIME COMING 
“IT retxt you, Binks,” said the millionaire, with great 
gusto, “talk about your fun! 
that of earning a million, dollar by dollar.” 
“ By ginger!” said little Binks, ‘“ what a lot of fun 


there is ahead of me!” 


There’s none to equal 





MOTORIST’S LUCK 


“ Wet, Blithers, what luck did’ you have with your 
new car?” asked Jarroway. 


“More than I ever expected,” said Blithers. 


“ Just 




















THE ARISTOCRAT: PARDON ME, BUT DID YOU HAP- 


PEN TO LOSE A FLEA? 
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three minutes after the darned thing blew up another 
car came along with a busted tire, and the owner 
bought my old tires for ten dollars apiece.” 





QUITE VARIED 

“TI sHoutp think life would be terribly monotonous 
in the winter down at Lonelyville,” said Dubbs, sym- 
pathetically. 

**Monotonous?” echoed Pilkins, blithely. “* What an 
idea! Come down some time and watch the never- 
ending procession of cooks going and coming, day after 
day, from one year’s end to the other!” 





AN EXPLANATION 
TuE two friends were exchanging confidences. 
“ What ever induced you to accept Toady Johnson, 
Mabel?” said Annette. 
“ Oh—why—well,” said Mabel, “ you see Toady put 
his—his arm around my waist, and, to tell the truth, 
I yielded under pressure.” 


AN EXCEPTION 

“How did you find the roads up around Jingleville 
Corners?” asked Bilkins of Slathersberry, who had just 
returned from a motor-trip. - 

“Oh, I wasn’t particularly stuck on them,” said 
Slatherberry. ; 

“Really?” said Bilkins. “ Well, I guess you’re the 
only man that wasn’t. I was stuck on ’em for a whole 
day last year.” 


THE LOVE LYRICS OF PHYLLIS 
ON STREPHON’S EARS 

My Strephon’s ears are generously large, 
And flap like sails upon an ccean barge. 
They stand erect, and to the breezes fling 
Their ample spaciousness, like eagle’s wing; 
And when in March the bitter, blustering wind 
Would chill me, then I nestle up behind, 
And laugh because those vast immensities 
Protect me from all icy miseries. 


In summer when the sun is shining fierce, 

And red-hot rays the whole earth’s surface pierce, 
I do not seek the cooling woodland shade, 

And hide myself within some ferny glade; 

Nor do I try the ineffective plan ~ 

Of cooling all the earth with whirring fan, 

But call my Strephon, and enjoy the full 
Umbrageous blessing of his auricle. 


And yet at times I wish those ears were less! 

That they are sometimes awkward I confess, 

And bring no little trouble in théir train, 

And fill the heart with mortifying pain. 

For instance, at the theater one night 

The comedy became a tragic flight, 

When some one at the rear complained with rage 

That Strephon’s ears completely hid the stage! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


















How the Magic of Red Cross Christmas Seals is 
Working Wonderful Changes in Public Health 


BY WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 










i. 
SPLU® wooden houses learned that a’ fire 
aN, i S - z 
5 Was raging in-one end of the town 


and help the firemen save lives and 
quench the flames. That is, he 
would do so if he were as charitable 
as the average, normal citizen. If he happened to be 
mean and niggardly, he might say that the fire was 
none of his business: that he paid his share of the 
taxes to support the fire department, and that he 
would not do anything more. Even then, if some one 
pointed out to him that the wind was carrying the 
fire in his direction and that he and his family were 
in great danger, he would run to the fire and do all 
in his power to help put it out. 

Every one who lives in a city lives always in the 
presence of a very great danger from tuberculosis. 
Kven though the great white plague spreads in silence 
and unseen, it rages as destructively as a fire in a 
wooden town. Consumption is a disease of crowding 
and dirt and dampness, of poverty and vice; a glance 
at the map of any board of health will show that the 
great bulk of the cases are found in the poorer quar- 
ters. Yet if a man were rich as any of the moderns 
who make Croesus seem poor, and if his home were 
as perfectly healthy as sanitary science can make it, 
he would still be living in mortal peril. Much further 
than sparks ride on the gale do the germs of tubercu- 
losis fly. Patients carry them and scatter them, often 
unknowingly. No one who uses the streets can hope 
to escape the frequent chance of infection. So it is 
to the interest of every one who reads this page to do 
all that lies in his power to exterminate the plague, 
to quench the raging tire. No one can tell at what 
moment the sparks may fly his way. Even those who 
live in the open country are not out of danger. 

It would not be quite accurate to say that the great 
white plague is spreading faster than doctors and 
boards of health can cope with it. ‘They are stamping 
it out, as a matter of fact, but they are not stamping 
it out fast enough. While it is true that no specific 
against the dread disease has been discovered, it is 
equally true that with the means of treatment already 
at hand the disease can be driven out of existence. 
Its greatest friend is ignorance; its greatest foe is 
wisdom. Many cases of the disease can be cured by 
treatment, but countless thousands of cases can be 
prevented, if only the people at large can be taught 
how to live so as to prevent it. Right feeding, right 
breathing, right living—these three faithfully prac- 
tised will drive consumption off the face of the earth. 
And until the knowledge of prevention is universally 
diffused, every dweller im cities is incessantly exposed 
to the plague. No one can call himself immune. So 
long as the centers of tuberculosis infection exist, 
just so long will they send forth the fatal germ to 
strike down the healthy man or woman who has eaten 
too much or too little, worked too hard or too long, 





slept too little, worried too much, indulged in dissi- 
pation, or in any other way weakened the resisting 
power which is our best guard against all disease. 
The fight against tuberculosis is a campaign of 
education, because only through the wide diffusion of 
knowledge about the disease can the sufferers and 
their neighbors hope to escape its dire effects. For 
ages consumption was regarded as a scourge of God, an 


few figures from official reports, most interesting to 
any one who has regard for his fellow-man or for his 
own precious health. 

The death-rate frum tuberculosis during the last 
twelve years has been reduced: in the United States, 
twenty per cent.; in New York City, thirty per cent. 

The death-rate in the United States during the last 
twelve years has been reduced: from all diseases, ten 
per cent.; tuberculosis, 
twenty per cent. 











Observe the practical 
working - out of the 
plans of the Committee 
on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Most of 
its efforts have been 
exerted in New York 
City; therefore the re- 
duction in the number 
of deaths from consump- 
tion has been one and a 
half times greater in 
New York City than 
throughout the United 
States. Also the 
especial impetus given 
to the crusade against 
consumption—of which 
the committee’s activi- 
ties constitute a large 
part—has caused the 
deaths from this disease 
to decrease in twice the 
ratio of the deaths 
from all other causes. 

It is the fashion to 
abuse all enormous big 
cities as big, sordid, 
heartless swarms of 
selfish men. There- 
fore it is all the more 








One of the hotbeds of consumption—a typical New York basement tenement 


almost inevitable consequence of the overcrowding and 
stifling and underfeeding of people in great cities. It 
is only within the last twelve years that a systematic 
campaign has been carried on throughout the United 
States with a view not only to curing or relieving the 
victims, but of eradicating the disease from the coun- 
try. This has been done and is still being done by 
the Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of 
the Charity Organization Society of the City of New 
York, one of the most efficient workers in the field. 
Merely to give a list of the varied and _ helpfu! 
activities of this committee would fill this column. It 
has issued a*handbook and directory of organizations, 
hospitals, and sanatoria for tuberculosis throughout 
the country; it has issued millions of “ Don’t” cards, 
whereon in simple language suggestions are given for 
the prevention of the 
spread of the disease; it 
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has provided free lectures 
on tuberculosis, wherein 
by the aid of stereopticon 
pictures most effective 
warnings have been 
given to hundreds of 
thousands of people; it 
has sent throughout the 
country an exhibition of 
models, photographs, 
charts, etc., by means of 
which more than a mill- 
ion people have been 
warned of the danger and 
told how to escape; it 
has established day 
camps wherein persons 
threatened with the dis- 
ease are fortified against 
the attack; it has aided 
boards of education in 
establishing outdoor 
sechool-rooms for threat- 
ened children on _ the 
roofs or on the grounds 
of school buildings; it 
has provided meals and 
special garments of 
proper warmth for these 
little folk; it has aided 
the establishment of 
many free clinics for 
tuberculosis and the in- 
stant examination of the 
blood of any  public- 
school child who presents 
even the least appearance 
of becoming a case. 

And what has been the 
result of the activities so 








imperfectly enumerated 


At school on the roof—beneficiaries of the Christmas Seals here? I shall quote a 


cheering to observe the 
enthusiastic | welcome 
given to the Red Cross 

: Christmas Seals cam- 
paign in New York this year. Doubtless in other 
big cities there has been an equally cordial re- 
ception of the scheme, but my observations have been 
confined to New York alone. In the campaign head- 
quarters of the committee, at Number One Madison 
Avenue, a manager and a large staff have been busy 
for more than a month making ready for the Christ- 
mas operations; for the stamps are on sale only during 
the month of December, and all the returns are made, 
the money distributed and apportioned among the 
agencies that do the anti-tuberculosis work, and the 
accounts audited within the month following. 

Between nine hundred and a thousand agencies for 
the sale of Red Cross Christmas Seals have been 
opened in New York City. Included among the con- 
tributors are the principal department stores and 
many other mercantile houses, that give space free 
in their establishments for the setting-up of Red Cross 
Christmas Seal booths. Fhe two largest electric ad- 
vertising signs in the heart of the White Light region 
have given the seals a: mention scores of times every 
evening, flashing their appeal in letters of fire before 
the eyes of ‘myriads of spectators. } Advertising com- 
panies have put up display cards free in nearly all the 























A Christmas Seals pupil, before 
and after one year’s treatment 


street-car, elevated, and subway lines of the city; big- 
hearted bill-posters have displayed seven thousand five 
hundred large sheets where the greatest number of 
people could see them—all free, of course. News- 
papers published all the news they could find about 
the Seals. Women’s clubs throughout the State have 
taken up the sale cf the Seals with zeal, and the 
granges throughout the State have agreed to sell them. 
- Only one question remains—isn’t it worth while for 
every one who reads this page to distribute all the 
Red Cross Christmas Seals he can? 
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‘William Collier, ‘“‘ Buster” Collier, and Herman in ‘“ Never Say 
Die,” at the Forty-eighth Street Theater (Herman is the dog) 

















Marie Dressler (with Weber & Fields) 
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What the 
Theaters 


are 


Offering 
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George W. Monroe and Harry Fisher in 
“The Sun-Dodgers” at the Broadway 














Annie Russell as Beatrice, Frank Reicher as Benedict, in ‘‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater 

















Nora Bayes in “Roly Poly,” at 
Weber & Fields’ new Music Hall 
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Mme. Simone as Bettina von Schoenberg in 
a scene from “The Paper Chase,” at Wallack’s 
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There’s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 










Manhattan, Martini and other 

standard blends, bottled, ready 

to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York ndon 
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Genuine Diamonds $35 up 
Send me $1.00 and let me nptets you this magni- 
ficently beautiful, brilliant, blue-white, perfect cut, 
enuine Diamond, set in 14 Karat Gold 
“Tiffany’’ Mounting for Ladies, or ““Belcher’’ for 
Gentlemen. Examine it critically, and if satisfied 
with its rare beauty, pay Express Agent $4.00 and 
and nee the ring; then pay me balance at rate $1 per 

week. Send $1 today. Send for Catalog. 

I. D. STRELITZ, Importer, 
S30 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
ESTABLISHED 1674 


ATE and QUEEN 


Surpasses the famous “Black 
Beauty”, ‘‘Kate’ a victim of poor 
,tandling is vividly contrasted with 
“Queen’’ who was more fortunate, 

You sympathize with one— g 
rejoice with the other. Prof. 
Beery has woven into this 
intensely interesting story, 
many valuablesuggestions 4 
for handlin < ‘& 

result of alifetime’s ex- 4 


A GREAT 









only will besent for 
the names and ad- 
dresses of 5 horse 
owners and 10 
cents. 
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CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


No Christmas Dinner is ‘complete without 
an Old-fashioned Christmas Pudding. Use 
_ the following fine recipe with 


BORDEN’S . 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
C’ 


ud di: 
mould and steam ekx hours. 
Serve with vanilla sauce. 


Write forBorden’s RecipeBook 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 
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The See-saw of Wages 


THAT wages follow prices may be taken 
as a general rule. During periods of 
prosperity, when prices harden, salaries 
are raised accordingly; in times of de- 
pression they shrink. Fluctuations in 
wages, however, do not begin exactly the 
same year with those of prices. A fall 
in wages, for instance, is frequently not 
noticeable until a certain time after the 
break in prices. In England during the 
crises of 1873, 1882, 1890, and 1900, when 
prices went to pieces, wages continued on 
the upward grade until 1874, 1884, 1891, 
and 1901, respectively. 

A crisis does not immediately depress 
wages, which are obstinate and fight for 
their ground. On the other hand, if the 
shrinkage of wages is slow a rise in them 
at times anticipates events. It follows 
that periods of high wages are proportion- 
ately long. Periods of low wages, on the 
contrary, are comparatively brief. In 
America and England the average for the 
seven “booms” and the seven “ slumps ” 
that succeeded one another from 1850 to 
1907 works out as follows: mean duration 
of high prices, three years and ten months; 
of wages, five years; mean duration of 
low prices, four years and ten months; of 
wages, three years and four months. 

Wages are much less sympathetically 
affected during periods of prosperity than 
the prices of goods. In eras of depression 
this hesitation is even more marked. A 
comparison of the general index numbers 
of wages with those of prices shows the 
fall of wages in America to be four times 
feebler and in England five times feebler 
than that of prices. In English indus- 
trial occupations, minerals, and textiles 
the ratio is eight times feebler. 

This economic see-saw is like mounting 
stairs. On each successive return of good 
times wages touch a higher level than 
that attained by them in a preceding era 
of prosperity. In England the index num- 
ber nearly doubled itself from. 1850 to 
1907, when it rose from 100 to 190. Wages, 
in short, both in America and in England, 
are intimately connected with prices. The 
workman benefits by a rise in wages dur- 
ing prosperity, while at times of crises 
he is protected to the extent of an estab- 
lished bed-rock level. 





Automobiles in Guatemala 


Tue reign of the autmobile is now 
world-wide. There is hardly a spot on 
the habitable globe that is too remote for 
the motor-car not to have invaded. The 
owners. of cars in out-of-the-way places, 
however, have difficulties and expenses 
that would daunt the average automobil- 
ist is this country.. In the republic of 
Gautemala, for example, the automobile- 
owner has not only to contend with bad 
roads, but also the difficulty of obtaining 
spare’ parts. There are two garages in 
the republic, but only very simple repairs 
can be made by the native mechanics. 
The garages do not keep any stock of 
repair parts, as the makes of machines 
are too varied. When a new part is 
needed quickly a cable despatch must be 
sent, and it takes from two weeks to a 
month for it to arrive from the United 
States. The price of gasolene is exceed- 
ingly high, varying from sixty to seventy- 
five cents per gallon at retail. One re- 
deeming feature about keeping a car in 


Guatemala is the fact that good native 


chauffeurs are plentiful and can be en- 
gaded at salaries equal to from ten to 
twenty dollars per month in our money. 
In spite of these difficulties and expenses, 
the sale of cars there is being pushed. 
During the past twelve months about 
thirty new and ten second-hand machines 
were imported. As soon as the roads are 
improved the importation of cars will 
probably increase greatly. 





The Tropical White Man 


WHITE governments encourage emigra- 
tion to their vacant territories. At the 
same time, they wish to people these 
dependencies with colonists of their own 
race and fear encroachment from a col- 
ored one. In some places the bogey- 
man is yellow, while in others he is 
the negro. North Australia, where the 
mean temperature is tropical and the 
annual rainfall as in Florida, contains 
but 24,000 inhabitants, 20,000 of whom 
are natives. 

The problem of the white man’s adapta- 
bility to tropical conditions is in a way 
skin-deep, since it depends on his ability 
to withstand tropical sunlight, and this 
makes the yellow man a formidable 
competitor. All races, inclusive of the 
blond, retain in the cells of their skins 
traces of the brown pigments of primitive 
man, which in races other than the white 
appear more noticeably in the hair and 
eyes. No race whose skin is incapable 
of resistance to sunlight can survive in a 
tropical climate. 
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” darvest’’—by Vincent Aderente. 


Prosperity 


the American people have been 
enabled to become so well acquainted 
with each other. They know and 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories 
have ‘been busy. They have: had 
work to do and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial 
Success. 


The people: who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 


we ne er ere = 





understand one another. They are 


like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are close 
together.. 


This is largely due to our wonder- 
ful facilities for intercommunication. 
We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen mil- 
lion miles of wire spread over all 
parts of the country. Each day there 
are twenty-five million telephone 
talks all the way from twenty feet to 
two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of 
things, and the man of commerce, all 
are helped to co-operate and work 
together for peace and prosperity by 
means of the Universal telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Polic 


Universal Service 
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The Muskrat 


Tue muskrat is peculiar to North 
America and is nowhere found in the 
Old World. The Indians used its flesh 
for food, calling it musquash, and also 
peesquaw tupeyew, “the animal that sits 
upon the ground in a round form.” This 
habit of rounding itself when sitting is 
a distinct characteristic of the muskrat. 
Hunters are frequently unable, in conse- 
quence of this habit, to distinguish the 
animal from a clod of earth. 

Another peculiarity of the muskrat, 
shared by no other quadruped, is_ its 
power of contracting itself. By this 
means it is enabled to creep into a hole 
which a considerably smaller creature 
could not enter. This faculty is due to 
the extreme elasticity of the muskrat’s 
ribs and to a large muscle lying directly 
under the skin, which may be expanded 
er contracted at will. 

In appearance this animal resembles the 
common water rat, but is larger. It is 
often as large as a cat, but its legs are 
much shorter than those of that animal. 

Its head is broad and its eyes are small. 
To keep out the water thick fur covers 
its ears. Its tail, two-thirds the length 
of the body, is laterally compressed and 
scaly, and, like the feet, is perfectly black 
and nearly hairless. The hind feet are 
webbed, and all four feet are furnished 
with claws. It has sixteen teeth. The 
lower teeth are an inch long; the upper 
much shorter. 

As an architect the muskrat is almost 
as ingenious as the beaver. Its season 
for building is the autumn before the 
marshes are frozen over, and its favorite 
localities are the banks of sluggish 
streams, marshes, and grassy salt-water 
swamps. 

When the stream has been chosen the 
muskrat burrows many subterranean pas- 
sages, all of which slope upward to a 
main channel. This channel leads to a 
chamber situated above the reach of 
freshets. In the center of this chamber 
beds of grass large enough to contain 
several animals are made, and on these 
beds the young are reared. 

When a marsh is the spot chosen for 
its habitation, the muskrat erects above- 
ground a conical dwelling from two. to 
two and one-half feet in diameter and 
from two to four feet high, composed of 





sticks, grass, and twigs plastered to- 
gether with mud. These huts, dotting 
the marsh, look at a little distance 
like miniature haycocks. In salt-water 
marshes they are built from forty to fifty 
feet from the water’s edge to escape the 
tide, and are approached by subterranean 
passages similar to those already de- 
scribed. 

The muskrats, like the beavers, are 
social in their habits; and several fam- 
ilies occupy one house. The muskrat is 
nocturnal. Although wild in its nature, 
it may be made as tame as a cat, but its 
gnawing propensities render it undesirable 
as a household companion. 

It is said that the muskrat is the least 
suspicious of animals. Without the 
slightest hesitation it will swim into a 
trap at the entrance of its burrow; and 
if the trap be promptly emptied and 
reset as many as eight muskrats may be 
taken in a single night. 

The season for muskrat-hunting begins 
in December, when the marshes are frozen 
over. Unless the houses are concealed by 
snow, the chase may continue until May. 
When warm weather comes the animal 
begins to shed its thick coat and the fur 
is no longer valuable. 

In many parts of the country muskrat- 
hunting is held to be pleasant sport. 
Large parties _proceed on moonlight 
nights in quest of the little animals, 
sometimes returning with more than a 
hundred in their bags. 

When a muskrat’s house is attacked, it 
takes refuge in the main channel that leads 
to it. A common expedient on the part 
of hunters is to cut a breathing-hole in 
this channel before the dwelling is de- 
molished. As the animal puts forth its 
head to get the air it is shot or struck 
with a club. 

Muskrats that escape through the water 
galleries may be shot, but this is a feat 
that requires much skill. A muskrat will 
dive at the flash of a gun and, it is said, 
be under the water before the discharge 
reaches it. At least that is the con- 
tention of hunters. The skin upon the 
body is too thick to be penetrated by 
small shot. To kill a muskrat the marks- 
man must aim three or four inches in 
front of the animal when it is swimming. 
in order to strike it in the head. 
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Standardization 


THE system of the standardization of 
parts, now so universal, originated with 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the cotton- 
gin when he undertook to make muskets. 
The government gave him a contract in 
1793 for 10,000 stands of arms, although 
he had no “ plant” for their manufacture. 
He built a small factory in New Haven, 
Connecticut, and began work, but found 
a great obstacle in the difficulty of getting 
good workmen, especially those capable 
of acting as foremen under his novel 
methods. His plan, as is pointed out by 
Mr. George Iles, in a recent original study 
of Whitney’s achievements, was to make 
of his factory a single huge machine. In 
an armory before Whitney’s day each 
man, highly skiiled, produced by himself 
a distinct part of a musket. This di- 
vision of labor Whitney supplanted by 
so apportioning work that little or no 
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skill was demanded. He separated the 
various tasks and at each of these opera- 
tions kept a group busy. For their assist- 
ance he simplified each operation and in- 
troduced three aids, since indispensable in 
manufacture—drilling by templets or pat- 
terns, filing by jigs or guides, and milling 
irregular forms. “From first to last a 
model musket was copied with precision 
so that every lock, for example, was ex- 
actly like every other among thousands. 
When all the parts needed to form a 
weapon were assembled, they united much 
superior to a musket formed on any other 
plan. In case of repair a new part exact- 
ly fitted the place of an old part and at 
a trifling cost.” In order to accomplish 
his purpose and carry out his contract, 
whose execution was much prolonged, 
Whitney was obliged to invent new tools 
and machines at every step, none of which 
was patented. By doing so he not only 
greatly improved the finish and accuracy 
of his guns and the speed of their manu- 
facture, but so impressed the value of the 
idea of standardization upon the minds 
of manufacturers that it was presently 
applied in other trades and has long since 
become the rule in manufacturing. 






























—the jimmy pipe 
joy smoke in the dandy 
pound glass humidor 


Here’s real Christmas joy—a gift that hits just 

the right spotin every man fond of rea/ tobacco. 
If he smokes.a jimmy pipe, he’ll get new hap- 
iness in Prince Albert; if he doesn’t smoke a 
jimmy pipe, he will because he’ll find P. A. a 
revelation. It can’t bite his tongue—or any- 
body else’s. The sting’s cut out by a patented 
process. No other tobacco can be like 


PRINGE 
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the national joy smoke 


It’s fragrant and delicious — distinct 
from any other pipe tobacco. It meets 
hearty approval at home or at the office. 


P. A. has revolutionized P. A. makes the bulliest 
pipe smoking. Twomen  cigaretteamaneversmoked. 
smoke a pipe to- : . They’re fresh and 
day where one ragrant, and 
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three years ago. 













Wives, 
Mothers, 

Sisters, 
Sweethearts, 


You buy “him” this dandy 
pound humidor of Prince 
Albert. You can’t go wrong! 
It is the one gift that just tickles a man, 
because it is so delicious. 


You’ ll find the handsome Prince Albert 
pound and half-pound humidors, tidy 
10c tins and toppy 5c bags on sale at 
every cigar store in the land. You'll 
receive the politest attention at every 
shop. Just say: “‘‘I want a pound 
glass humidor of Prince Albert.’’ It is 
neatly packed with a special Christ: 

tag to bear “‘his’’ name. Make ‘‘his’’ 
a real, cheer-up, Merry Christmas via 

the joy smoke. 
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How this Self-Priming Device 
makes cold-weather starting easy 


How the Automatic Primer Operates 


‘The Hupmobile gasoline system—pic- 
tured aboveand explained in the text 
—shows many distinctive features of 
motoring convenience that are well 
worth your notice. ; 


Study especially the hot air control 
and self-priming device. 


By these you are enabled to start your 
motor in cold weather almost as 
easily as you do in summer, 


This device, together with the direct 
fuel feed; the gasoline cleansing screen; the 
emergency supply; go to make a system as 
complete as engineering skill can accom- 
plish. 


We lay stress on it here because it is 
characteristic of the thoughtful and pains- 
taking skill in designing that is evident in 
every detail of Hupmobile construction, 


It is but one of many instances we can 
show you to justify our belief that the Hup- 
mobile is, in its class, the best car in the world, 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1232 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile ‘*32"” Touring Car, fully equiaped, $875 


F.O.B. Detroit, including equipment of wind- 
stield, mohairtop withenvelope — Jifty curtains, 
quick detachable rims, rear shock absorber, gas 
headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, oil lamps. tools 


and horn Three speeds forward and reverse, 
siiding gears. Four cylinder motor, 3% -inc h 
bore and 5's-inch stroke: wheelbase 106 inches ; 
32x 445-inch tires. Standard color, black. Trim- 
ming, black and nickel 
**32"’ Roadster, fully equipped, $975 f.0.b. Detroit 
*32’" Delivery, fully equipped, $950 f.0.b. Detroit 
**90"' HP. Runabout, fully equipped $750s.0.b. Detroit 


Gasoline motors need 
a heavy charge of gaso- 
line to start them in 
cold weather. 

Generally this is ob- 
tained by flooding the 
carburetor. Or, when 
still more. gasoline is 
needed, by injecting it 
directly into the cylin- 
ders through the relief 
cocks, 

We have done away 
with both of these 
troublesome methods 
by supplying the Hup- 
mobile carburetor with 
an automatic primer, 

The air supply to the car- 
buretor is controlled by a 
shutter, operated by a han- 
dle conveniently placed on 
the dash. 

By turning this handle the 
quantity and temperature of 
the air passing through the 
carburetor can be regulated. 

For starting in cold 
weather the air shutter is 


nearly closed and a mixture 
very “rich” in gasoline is 
drawn into the cylinders. 

This comes from the car- 
buretor nozzle asa very fine 
spray, making it easier for 
the spark to explode than in 
the car of ordinary priming 
with liquid gasoline. 

All air passing into the 
carburetor at starting is 
drawn through the hot air 
collector and heated by the 
exhaust pipe, so that the 
engine gets under way al- 
most as quickly and smooth- 
ly as under more favorable 
weather conditions. 

Another advantage of the 
Hupmobile gasoline supply 
is the location of the tank 
under the dash shroud, so 
that gasoline is. positively 
fed to the carburetor by 
gravity, whether on the 
level or hill. 

On its way to the carbu- 
retor, the gasoline passes 
through a screen so fine that 
the water and dirt are sep- 
arated from it. 

Just below the screen isa 
valve, operated by the gaso- 
line outlet handle, which can 
be set to keep one gallon 
of gasoline.in reserve for an 
emergency. 











There are two causes—and 
| only two—for seeming “ short 
measure” of gas in a Prest-O- 
Lite tank: 

Either the pipe-lines to the 
lamps leak, and waste gas, 
Or the tank was not filled by 


| us. 

| | We have a Branch Office and 

| Service Station in every princi- 
pal city which will gladly test 

} your pipe-lines for leaks, free. 
So will any dealer, anywhere. 

! But we cannot be responsible 

for short measure or poor gas in 


iThe Prest-O-Lite Go. “ee 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 








a tank not filled by us. 
label is your protection. 


for it! 


Another thing:—when youex- | 
change your empty tank, make | 
sure you get a genuine Prest-O- | 
Lite Tank in return forit. Any- 
one who slips on an imitation, 
ack is turned, de- 


while your 
frauds you. 


The genuine Prest-O- Lite 
Tank, when empty, can be im- 
mediately exchanged for a full | 
one, anywhere and always. Im- | 
itations cannot. 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 








— ” =e 


Look for our label whenever you 
exchange your empty gas tank 


Our 
Look 











ABBOTTS BITTERS 










Makes the best cocktail. 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


SR ABReTT & CO, Baltimore, Md. 


A pleasing aromatic with 
Appetizing, 
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BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Public's Interest in the Engineers’ Wage Award 


Ir was the thirtieth of last April and 
he was on his way from Chicago to at- 
tend an important meeting in New York. 
He had noticed that the morning papers 
said a good deal about the possibilities 
of a strike by the locomotive engineers, 
but had put it.out of his mind with the 
thought that “they always manage to 
fix these things up somehow.” So when, 
at Toledo Junction, the man who had 
come in and taken the seat next to his 
handed him an evening paper stating that 
not a wheel would be turning on any 
locomotive in the East after midnight, he 
got something of a shock. His conference 
was an important one and it was impera- 
tive that he be in New York in the morn- 
ing. When he thought of what he stood 
to lose if he should fail to be there, the 
possibility of not being able to get out 
of Pittsburg that night almost made 
him sick. “The devil take these close- 
fisted railroads!” he fumed. ‘“ Why does 
the public have to suffer from the fights 
between them and their employees?” 

The man who had given him the paper 
was a Canadian and unsympathetic. His 
friend who was hurrying to New York, 
he presumed, hadn’t given the question of 
the relationship between the railways and 
their employees much attention? No, he 
hadn’t—what business was it of his how 
much pay, for instance, the locomotive 
engineers got? What business was it of 
his? the Canadian replied in surprise. 
Why, it seemed to be very much of his 
business. Here he was trying to get to 
New York as fast as he could and with a 
great deal depending upon his being able 
to get there; and yet, because the rail- 
road couldn’t agree with its engineers as 
to what amount of pay they should re- 
ceive, here he was faced with a first- 
class probability of not being able to get 
to New York at all! 

At the eleventh hour—literally as well 
as figuratively—the chief-justice of the 
United States, the presiding judge of the 
Commerce Court, and the United States 


Commissioner of Labor stepped in and. 


managed to prevent the strike-order from 
going into effect. Our friend who was 
traveling to New York got there on time, 
but it was a narrow escape. The whole 
country, indeed, had a narrow escape 
from .a condition of things which the 
unimaginative American public doesn’t be- 
gin to realize. But it isn’t necessary to 
dilate on that now. What really 
counts is what has grown out of the 
successful attempt at mediation. We are 
still a long way from*being out of danger 
of strikes in the future, but as a result 
of the work of the arbitration board in 
this matter of the engineers’ pay and the 
report it’ has just handed down, sub- 
stantial progress in that direction has 
been made. 

The really vital thing about the report 
is its recognition of the fact that it is 
the publie’s interest which is paramount. 
It makes a lot of difference to the rail- 
roads, of course, what they pay their 
men; and to the men, probably, it makes 
even more difference what they receive. 
Rut far transcending in importance either 
of these considerations is the interest the 
public has that service be not interrupted. 
“Tt is well understood by the board,” the 
report says, “that the problem is a com- 
plex and difficult one. The suggestion we 
make grows out of a profound conviction 
that the food and clothing of our people, 
the industries and general welfare of the 
nation, cannot be permitted to depend 
upon the policies and the dictates of any 
particular group of men, whether em- 
ployers or employees, nor upon the de- 
termination of a group of employers and 
employees combined. The public utilities 
of the nation are of such fundamental 
importance to the whole people that their 
operation must not be interrupted.” That 
any groups of men, the report then goes on 
to say, “should exercise the power to de- 
cide that a great section of the country 
shall undergo great loss of life, unspeak- 
able suffering, and loss of property"beyond 
description, through the stoppage of a 
necessary public service,” is “ intolerable.” 

The great point made by the board, in 
other words, is that railroads are public 
utilities, that their employees are in a 
sense public servants; and that there is 
consequently no more reason why a rail- 
way wage dispute should be allowed to 
run into a strike than that a dispute over 
army rations should be allowed to run 


into a mutiny. The railroads, it is 
pointed out, are not private enter- 
prises able to run their business as 


they see fit. If a railroad, for instance, 
decided to shut down operations for a 
week or a month it would not be allowed 
to do so. The public would have some- 
thing to say about that. And so it has 
about disputes between railroad companies 
and their employees, as soon as such dis- 
putes show signs of ending in a strike. 





That, from the standpoint of the public, 
under whose favor the railroads ‘do 
business, is “intolerable.” If a dispute 
gets to a point where the two parties are 
unable to settle it themselves and great 
loss and inconvenience to the public are 
threatened, plainly it is up to the public 
itself (of course through some properly 
constituted agency) to step in and see 
that the trouble is settled some other way. 

Obvious as all this may seem, it is 
nevertheless a fact that until this engi- 
neers’ wage board came out with its 
declaration of the publie’s rights in the 
matter nobody ever seemed seriously to 
consider that the public had any rights. 
If the railroads and the locomotive 
engineers couldn’t settle their trouble and 
it had to come to a strike, that was too 
bad—but what could be done about it? 
That was the attitude taken then. But 
it isn’t the attitude taken now. A whole 
lot can be done about it, says the public. 
You railroads are in business to serve us, 
and you employees are part of the 
machinery. If you can’t settle your own 
disputes you'll have to submit to having 
them settled for you. 

Now, had the board only gone as far 
as to lay down that principle, its months 
of labor would have been well spent. But 
the report goes a good deal further— 
makes a very definite proposal, indeed, 
of how the leverage is to be applied. In 
this particular dispute over the engineers’ 
wages it just happened that at the last 
moment and upon the intervention of high 
government officials both sides were per- 
suaded to submit to arbitration. But 
that could hardly be expected to happen 
again—would not happen again, probably, 
once out of a hundred times. So, in order 
that no such risk may again be taken, 
the board, proposes that permanent State 
and Federal wage-commissions be estab- 
lished “ with functions in regard to labor 
analogous to those exercised with regard 
to’ capital by the public service commis- 
sions already in existence.” 

By the creation of such machinery, 
there is’ every reason to believe, the 
danger of labor disputes coming to the 
point of an actual strike would be prac- 
tically dene away with. If the em- 
ployees of any railroad or any number of 
railroads decided that they weren’t get- 
ting enough pay or had any other griev- 
ances, they would have the same right to 
present their demands that they have 
now. But here would be the difference: 
As it is now, the men put in their de- 
mands. If the company refuses them 
there is nothing left for the men to do 
but to withdraw them or go on strike. 
The Erdman law, it is true, offers some 
opportunity for mediation, but only upon 
the application of both parties. With 
these proposed wage-commissions in exist- 
ence that would be different. Either side. 
in that case, could force an arbitration. 
And what is more, the awards of these 
wage-commissions, backed with authority 
as they would be, would have to be re- 
spected by both sides. The railroads 
could no more get away from them than 
they can at present get away from orders 
of the Commerce Commission. The unions’ 
could be made to abide by them by 
making a strike, under the circumstances 
(as is the case in Canada), a penal 
offense. 

The enactment into law of such a pro- 
posal will not, it goes without saying, 
be accomplished without bitter opposition. 
The idea is fully to recognize the labor 
unions and to make it possible at any 
time for the men to put in their demands 
and have them acted on, but the labor 
leaders, plainly enough, are not going to 
relinquish without a struggle the power 
they have at present to call strikes. 

But even though the original proposi- 
tion be modified, if the legislation finally 
enacted embodies the principle of per- 
manent machinery for providing arbitra- 
tion in the case of every dispute, the pub- 
lic will have gained greatly from the 
findings of the Engineers’ Wage Board. 
The engineers’ demands, it must be borne 
in mind, were simply the first of a series 
to be made by various classes of railway 
employees., The firemen, conductors, and 
shopmen all have their own demands and 
have held them up only to await the out- 
come of the engineers’ arbitration. That 
all these disputes, involving as they do 
a demand upon the railroads for at least 
$60,000,000 additional pay, can be peace- 
fully settled between the two parties with 
conditions as they are seems extremely 
unlikely. Fortunate indeed is it for the 
country that at a time when, if ever, the 
public’s rights in the matter need to be 
asserted, this Engineers’ Wage Board has 
come forward and asserted them. If the 
public ‘lets any of the pending disputes 
between the railways and their employees 
result in strikes, it has only itself to 
blame. 


SSR 























How I Operated On Myself 


DR. JULES REGNAULT’S ACCOUNT 
OF A DARING EXPERIMENT 


Translated by Helen E. Meyer 


My object in operating upon myself 
was to make a scientific experiment to 
be known to and discussed only by the 
members of a learned society. I had re- 
flected over the matter several years when 
the opportunity presented itself. I had 
dissected little dead animals—moles and 
mice—when I was eight or nine years 
old; and when thirteen years old, when 
in the country where there were no 
dentists or doctors, I had given myself 
indescribable agony by attempting to pull 
a tooth with nut-crackers. I broke my 
tooth and suffered from severe inffamma- 
tion. 

On the occasion in question I decided to 
operate upon myself because I was anx- 
ious to demonstrate the value of a pe- 
culiar method of local and_ regional 
anesthesia, the concept of Professor 
Reclus, The method has been classed 
as one practicable only in insignificant 
cases. In point of fact it can be followed 
to advantage in many serious cases of 
surgery. I devided to see what I could 
do for my own case of hernia, so I entered 
the hospital, where I submitted my plan 
to the physician-in-chief, my successor in 
the surgical ward. He approved my 
project. It was agreed that I should 
make the attempt, but to provide for 
every possible eventuality Dr. Gastinel 
and Dr. Dufour witnessed the operation, 
standing by my side and holding them- 
selves ready either to act as aids or to 
continue the operation should I fail to 
bring it to a successful end. I arranged 
my table, giving it such slope as my 
double position as operator and subject 
demanded and as was required by the 
nature of the local anesthetic chosen— 
cocaine. I set my camera in position for 
the pictures to be taken for the society, 
and, having sterilized my instruments and 
installed myself on my table, I gave my- 
self a hypodermic injection of morphine 
and anesthetized the skin, fat, and mus- 
cles of the region on which I was to work. 
I chose an hour when no one was in that 
ward of the hospital. I hoped to keep 
the matter a secret, but in some way it 
leaked out and I was unduly praised, 
ridieuled, and blamed. 

I used a solution of cocaine with 
adrenalin, but I might equally well have 
used stovaine or novocaine, which are 
taking the place of cocaine. Thus an- 
esthetized, I carried out all the details 
of the operation alone and I did it with- 
out pain. I felt nothing with the ex- 
ception of the prick of the needle when 
I injected the morphine and the first in- 
jection of cocaine. I masked my mouth 
with a compress, as surgeons generally do 
when intending to talk while performing 
an operation; and while carrying out my 
work I discussed anesthetics with my 
confréres and stopped to instruct one of 
my pupils in managing my photographic 
apparatus. 

The operation, which is complex and 
delicate, lasted one hour and fifteen min- 
utes. I have, when working alone on a 
patient, performed the same operation in 
a period of between seventeen and thirty 
minutes. But it is easier to operate upon 
others than it is to operate upon oneself, 
especially when operating upon the left 
side. I did not try to work fast. I was 
not in a hurry, I did not suffer, and that 
hour seemed the shortest hour of my life. 





The Age of a Fresh Egg 


At an international congress, held in 
Geneva in 1908, it was proposed to divide 
eggs into three distinct classes under 
three separate definitions: the fresh egg, 
the commercial egg, and the preserved 


The fresh egg was defined as one that 
had not been subjected to any means of 
preservation and that showed no trace 
of decomposition or alteration when 
candled. 

An egg was “ commercial ” when it was 
not in any degree decomposed or altered. 
The preserved egg was one that had been 
protected from decomposition by some 
harmless means. 

This official definition is peculiar be- 
cause it fixes no age limit. Under the 
definition a vender is permitted to sell 
as “fresh,” eggs of indefinite age as long 
as they show no alteration from their 
first state when expertly candled. But, 


‘ 


despite the congressional decision, there . 


is a time when an egg ceases to be fresh 
even if candling by an expert shows in it 
no alteration from its first ccndition. 
The exact moment is not easy to deter- 
mine, The discussions before the congress 
proved that ar egg loses about one gram 
in weight each day. When eggs are 
packed in such a way that they are not 
exposed to heat, humidity, or other bad 
conditions of travel if they hold the 
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alimentary qualities of a new-laid egg | 


when they are unpacked and candled they 
are called * fresh.” 

The “ new-laid egg ” was defined by the 
congressional commission as “an egg 
freshly laid.” This definition was dis- 
cussed by the commission, and a member 
suggested the adoption of a time limit 
not to exceed from five to six days as the 
period of freshness of a “ new-laid” egg. 
Another member suggested eleven days 
as the limit. 

It was decided by the congress that it 
would be difficult to fix the limit, because 
in the case of an egg everything depends 
upon local conditions: the periods of time 
required for packing and starting the 
produce or its journey to market, the 
time consumed in passing the produce 
from the railroad or other line of traffic 
to the wholesale dealer, and the time 
consumed in delivering the produce to 
the retail dealer, consumer, ete.—in all 
at least six days. 


” 





A Year of Thirteen Months 


An international conference was held 
in Switzerland last summer for the con- 
sideration of the adoption of a perpetual 
calendar. The change proposed would 
make the year consist of thirteen months 
of twenty-eight days each, making a total 
of 364 days a year. The day left over 
would not be counted in any month, but 
would precede January Ist and be called 
simply New Year’s Day. In leap years 
the extra day would not be counted in any 
month, but would- follow the last day of 
December. The new month would occur 
between June ard July. 

As an illustration of how this would 
work in practice let us begin with the 
year 1916, which will commence on Sat- 
urday. This day in the new calendar 
would be simply the opening. day of the 
year; Sunday would then be the first day 
of January. % 

Each month in the year would have 
an equal number of days—twenty-eight; 
the months and the weeks would always 
begin on Sunday and end on Saturday, so 
that any particular week-day of one 
month would fall on the corresponding 
day of the next and of each succeeding 
month. It would then not be necessary to 
have a calendar for each month, as the 
days of each month would be identical 
with those of the first month. 





Vanishing Turkey 


THE Ottoman Empire before the pres- 
ent war and the preceding one with Italy 
presented in its general outline the ap- 
pearance of an octopus with its feelers 
on three continents. These possessions 
contained a wonderful mixture of races: 
Albanians, Arabs, Armenians, Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Kurds, Jews, gypsies, Monte- 
negrins, Servians, Syrians, Rumanians, 
and Turks. 

The Asiatic provinces, with the possible 
exception of Constantinople, are all that 
seem likely to be saved out of the general 
wreckage of the Empire. The Turk, how- 
ever, has this consolation, that what is 
left to him is the most resourceful section. 
It embraces Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Kurdestan. 

According to the census of 1912, the 
Empire contained 122 towns of 10,000 in- 
habitants and over. The population of 
the six chief centers was: Constantinople, 
1,200,000; Smyrna, 400,000; Damascus, 
300,000; Bagdad, 225,000; Beirut, 210,- 
000; and Aleppo, 200,000. 





How Women Market Their 
Hair 

EUROPEAN women, who supply the Nea- 
politan human-hair market, have a 
method by which they make a permanent 
asset of their hair. This they do by cut- 
ting off half the hair at ‘back of - the 
head and twisting the remaining half over 
the exposed part, which consequently does 
not show at all. Thus they have always 
a new supply when the agents pay their 
annual -visits. Once the -hair is sold, it 
is made up into bundles and shipped to 
Naples. Small firms in southern Italy 
employ for the purpose a regular staff 
of collectors who work certain defined 
districts, while the big firms in Naples 
have their European travelers. It is also 
the habit with women in poor circum- 
stances to save and sell their combings, 
which are ‘shipped to the leading ex- 
porters, who transship them to all parts 
of the world. 

Human hair varies greatly in quality. 
For the ordinary product agents pay as 
little as one dollar for 2.2 pounds, while 
the same quantity .of the best grade of 
hair will fetch as much sometimes as 
twenty dollars. The value of hair ship- 
ments from Naples alone to the United 
States amounted last year to $387,000. 
About seventy-five per cent. of Italian ex- 
portations come in the raw condition, 
which is admitted duty fre2. 
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Please Compare Some 
Winter Treads 


You have wondered, perhaps, how Good- 
year tires came to outsell all others. 


Wondered why the users last year bought 


918,687 of these tires. 


There are twenty reasons. But let us now 
point out just one, which solves the skidding 
problem as ’twas never solved before. 


Long-lived, Bulldog Grips 


Perhaps you know the weak- 


nesses of common-type non- 
skids. 


The short-lived, soft projec- 
tions, the lack of grip. And the 
way they ruin tire fabrics by 
centering the whole strain on a 
part of the surface. 


Note now how the Goodyear 
experts have dealt with all these 
troubles. 


Double Thick 


Our Non-Skid is an extra tread, 
vulcanized onto the regular. That 
means a double-thick tread. 


This extra tread is of very tough 
rubber, made immensely enduring. 


The blocks are deep-cut, so for 
thousands of miles they retain full 
efficiency. 


The road surface is met with count- 
less edges and angles. These sharp- 
cut projections face every direction. 
And they grasp with a bulldog grip. 


These blocks spread out so they _ 


meet at the base. Thus the strain is 
distributed over the fabric just the 
same as with smooth-tread tires. 


Note each of these points, for each 
is important. Compare them one by 
one with any other non-skid. 


Do that, and the chances are 100 to 
1 that you will buy Goodyear tires. 


Other Attractions 


Then we have invented a tire which 
can’t rim-cut — the Goodyear No- | 
Rim-Cut tires. 

This saving of rim-cutting, as shown 
by statistics, saves 23 per cent. 

We make that tire 10 per cent over- 
size. And that, with the average car, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

Men want to save rim-cutting and 
avoid overloading. They want to 
save that 48 per cent. 

And those wants have made No- 
Rim-Cut tires the most popular tires 
in existence. 


Now these tires, when wanted, 
come with our Non-Skid treads. 


Think what a combination of at- 
tractions we now offer in these tires. 


The Goodyear Tire Book — four- 
teenth year edition—tells all the tire 
facts that you want to know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 
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With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Prineipal Cities 


More Service Stations than Any Other Tire 
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Men’s Hair Fashions 


3usTs of the Cwsars show them to have 
been clean-shaven. Men in the eighteenth 
century relied still further on the barber’s 
art, for they shaved their heads as well. 
Hogarth has painted a beau of this period 
who by some chance had had his wig re- 
moved, which gives him the look of an 
elderly baby. ‘The uncouth appearance 
of the barbarians, which shocked the Ro- 
mans, was due a good deal to the neglect 
of these wild men to dress their hair. In 
ancient civilizations a distinctive style of 
hair-dressing had sometimes its origin in 
polities, as, for instance, the pig-tail im- 
posed on the Chinese by their Manchu 
conquerors. ‘The soldier class of old 
Japan shaved their heads except for a 
topknot of hair. Absalom, so far as his 
long hair goes, has had many imitators, 
some of whom tied it with a ribbon like 
a schoolgirl of to-day. The “ love locks ” 
of the English cavaliers were tended as 
carefully as any woman’s, no doubt to 
emphasize the difference between the 
wearers and their enemies, the “ crop- 
eared” Puritans. When men came to 
wear their hair cut short, fashion asserted 
itself in partings at the side or in the 
middle with numerous variations in the 
brushing. 

Beards have always been 
more or less with age. “Gray beards 
find no equivalent in “ brown beards” or 
“black beards,” and there is but one 
“ Bluebeard.” A modified beard once 
popular in the United States and typical 
of Uncle Sam is the goatee. Of a some- 
what similar character is the short beard 
trimmed to a point, which is usually ae- 
companied by an “ imperial” or tuft just 
under the lower lip as worn by Napoleon 
Ill. They had a habit once of wearing 
the beard moderately long and cut to 
separate half-way and finish in two tas- 
Reversing this process, English 
farmers shaved both lips and chin, which 
left a vacant space almost surrounded by 
the bristly growth underneath it. A sim- 
ilar clearing existed in a fashion of some 
centuries ago, except that the mustache 
was worn. 

Whiskers are a variable side issue. 
The closely trimmed whisker, descending 
to the lobe of the ear on an otherwise 
clean-shaven face, was long a_ favorite 
among sporting men. Worn lower down 
the jaw, the whisker changes character 
and develops into “mutton chops” that 
blossom in a bushy manner. Still more 
pronounced are “ Piccadilly weepers” of 
the Lord Dundreary kind. This last and 
the “ mutton chop” are worn with a mus- 
tache, whereas John Bull shaves every- 
thing except his whiskers. 

Military men no longer care for the 
mustache. In England recently the au- 
thorities enforced the wearing of -mus- 
taches in the cavalry, a branch of the 
service once supposed to be especially 
addicted to the habit. Frenchmen call 
an old soldier an * old mustache,” so close 
is the association. 


associated 
” 


sels. 


In the First Snow 


Sorr the cloud is falling in the garden, 
Feathery white is every stem and spray, 
In the wind the branches bend and 

sway, 

Ghost flowers under glimmering veils are 

waving, 
Scarlet berries 
play. 


with the snowflakes 


Suddenly a storm of wings comes whir- 
ring, 
Myriad little things, above, below, 
From the swamps and woody hollows 
blow, 
In the largess of the scarlet berries 
Find themselves the treasures of the 
snow. 


Far afield the swelling storm is drifting, 
Calling on the desolate, the vast, 
Round the gable cries the baleful blast, 

But the hand of Heaven leads these bird- 

lings 
Where the treasures of the snow are 
cast. 
Harriett PReEScoTr SPOFFORD. 





Curious Perquisites of Royalty 


Ir appears that, by a curious statute of 
the realm, the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland is entitled to every sturgeon 
landed in the United Kingdom. The 
King has also the right to the head of 
every whale caught off the coasts of his 
kingdom, 

The tail of the whale is the Queen’s 
perquisite, the object of this curious di- 
vision being that Her Majesty shall al- 
ways be well supplied with whalebone, 
although, singularly enough, the whale- 
bone is the King’s half. 

Among other strange perquisites of 
England’s rulers are a_ pair of white 
doves, a pound of cumin seed, a pair of 
scarlet hose, and a silver needle from his 
tailor. 
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of the typewriter user. 








INCREASE 


since March 1, 1912, in the 
number of direct branch offices 
of the Remington Typewriter 
Company in the United States. 


The importance of this fact to the typewrite 
user lies in the expansion and development 
Remington Service Efficiency. 

The two factors of Remington Typewrifér 
Supremacy are Quality and Service. The one ges 
with the sale; the other follows the sale. Thegne 
is in the machine; the other 1s back of the magfiine 
And both are essential to the permanent satis{gctia 


The great expansion of the Remington Sales Orgagifzatio 
has advanced our service facilities beyond anytandayd 


attained or attainable in the past 






This service goes eyery- 


where and it covers everything. Whatever yo eed4n the 


typewriter service line, whether ribbons, caghOns 
tions, adjustments, rentals or operators, the gggan: 
that need are bound to be close at hand if@youg 


a MONAR 


. SMITH PREMIER 


New York and Everywhere 







spec 
5 supply 
Machine is 


a REMINGTON. 


VISIBLE WRITING 


ington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 








c Country Wide 
Christmas Cheer 


can be best promoted by ordering a b»rrel 


containing 10 dozen bottles of good old 


It is as enjoyable on the farm as it is by the city fireside. Brings 
to Christmas festivities old - fashioned sentiment, heartiness and 
enjoyment. A dozen bottles to friend or neighbor is the practical 
form of passing a good thing around. 


Dealers or C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 





The Annual — 
Automobile Number 


Harpers Weekly 


will be published 
January Eleventh 


Advertising Forms Close 
December Thirtieth 


For rates and other information address 
Advertising Department 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York City 
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The Intelligence of Elephants’ 


EncLtisu writers who have dwelt in 
India assert that the many curious tales 
with reference to the superior intelligence 
of the elephant are apt to produce a dis- 
tinctly incorrect impression. Like that 
of the horse, the intelligence of the ele- 
phant is said to have strange limitations. 

There is an instance of authentic record 
in which the populace of a small town 
near Madras were frightened out of their 
wits by a runaway elephant which broke 
from its mahout’s control @nd ran through 
the town, smashing everything that lay 
in its path—all because it had been 
frightened by the pattering of rain-drops 
on its rider’s umbrella. 

An English official in Burma, on a 
tour of inspection, became tired of riding 
his elephant and procured a pony in one 
of the villages. He was careful to make 
sure that the pony was not afraid of 
elephants, but it never occurred to him 
to ascertain whether or not the elephant 
might be afraid of ponies. Early the next 
morning he sent his baggage and servants 
off on the elephant with orders to halt 
for lunch at a village ten miles away, 
and when he had finished some work he 
followed on the pony. When a mile or 
so from the halting-place he saw the 
elephant “hunching along” in advance. 
The Englishman trotted up to hasten the 
mahout’s pace. As he approached, the 
mahout began to gesticulate. The Eng- 
glishman and his servants, who were 
Bengali, knew no Burmese, and the Bur- 
man knew no tongue but his own. The 
Britisher guessed, of course, that some- 
thing was the matter, and, breaking into 
a gallop to see what it might be, he was 
astonished to see the elephant start off 
at a run. Three times the excited and 
angry mahout succeeded in stopping the 
beast after a run of a mile or so, and 
three times did the Englishman ride up 
to see what was the matter, only to ob- 
serve with astonishment that the elephant 
rushed off each time. 

Finally the unhappy mahout steered 
the animal off the road into swampy 
ground, and thus shaking off the pursuit, 
plowed his way back on foot to the halt- 
ing-place, where he found an interpreter 
to explain that the elephant had _ been 
terrified by the pony’s approach. 





Curious Forecasts 


CHANCE phrases in the literary works 
of other days describe with uncanny ex- 


‘actness inventions of far later times. For 


instance, we find in the Prolusions of 
Strada the Roman, which were published 
in the year 1617, what might be held to 
embody a crude description of wireless 
telegraphy. 

Strada represents two friends as carry- 
ing on a correspondence by means of a 
“certain loadstone which has such virtue 
in it that if it touches two needles, when 
one of the needles begins to meve, the 
other, although at ever so great a dis- 
tance, moves at the same time and in 
the same manner.” 

In 1674 Robert Hooke published a work 
wherein he observed that, as glasses im- 
prove the vision, so ways might be found 
to improve our other senses. “It is not 
impossible,” says he, “to hear a whisper 
a distance of a furlong, and perhaps the 
nature of the thing would not make it 
impossible although that furlong should 
be ten times multiplied.” This seems to 
be a fair forecast of the telephone. 

In Gulliver's Travels Swift causes his 
hero to relate, in the voyage to Laputa, 
that the astronomers there “ have likewise 
discovered the two lesser stars or satel- 
lites which revolve about Mars.” This 
has been held to constitute a satire on 
sham science. Nevertheless, Professor 
Asaph Hall a few years ago discovered 
the two tiny satellites. 

It was more than seventeen hundred 
years ago that Lucian gave an account 
of the manner wherein the inhabitants of 
the moon drank “air squeezed or com- 
pressed into a goblet ” so that it formed a 
tind of dew. This clearly suggests liquid 
air. 

The same writer, in Vera Historia, 
humorously and at some length describes 
an aerial ship the sails of which were 
inflated by a whirlwind, thus impelling 
it through space to the moon. 





Life in Fire and Ice 


Tne human organism is able to bear 
degrees of heat and of cold that are 
astonishing. Sir George Nares and those 
who accompanied him on his arctic trav- 
els endured during forty-eight hours a 
temperature of seventy-nine degrees below 
zero. Fish, reptiles, and insects may be 
frozen without evincing any signs of dis- 
tress, provided that the change be ef- 
fected gradually, and subsequently return 
to their normal existence without evinc- 
ing any ill effects. 
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$985 Completely Equipped 


Self-Starter ' Timken Bearings Mohair Top and Boot 
30 Horse-Power Center Control Clear Vision-Rain-Vision 
5-Passenger Touring Car Remy Magneto Wind Shield 

110-Inch Wheel Base Warner Speedometer Prestolite Tank 


In six years we have jumped from 400 

cars a year to 40,000 cars a year. This 
is an increase of nearly 10,000 per cent. 
This growth is greater than that of any 
other single concern in the industry. This 
srowth is greater than the growth of the 
combined factories of the world. 


The Overland, by virtue of this un- 

usual act of implicit confidence, warm 
appreciation, and exceptional recognition, 
is today the most - prominent, permanent 
and popular car of its type produced. 


(Handsome catalogue on request. Please address Dept. I4) 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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>< MORIENS MI 

: Actual Song SO Oe 

: i 
: oe 
: MORTEN’S MIXTURE is selected from the very finest tobacco grown in Ken- : 
: tucky. Itis cured by the English process, which takes out the sting and the burn in : 

$ smoking. It is sweeter, cooler, and will burn the tongue less than any other. Quality 

z and flavor are alike delicious. No finer smoking tobacco is grown, or can be produced. is 

= ig 

© Packed in 1-lb. boxes only: price $2.25. = 

: Mr. Smoker. » we would like to have you try, 

: with our compliments, this 

: " 

: sample of Morten’s Mixture 

: A half-ounce package, carefully packed, 

: will be sent, postage paid, if you enclose 3 

é a 2-cent stamp with your name and H 

: A address. 

: Three out of every five samples we : 

sO (\ ‘ give away bring us orders—a wonder- = 

: ful statement, but absolutely true. It : 

: pays to give away such tobacco as this. £ 

: - ay 

: 1. | MORTEN & CO. | 

S Actual Ti free M R EK ® : 

= Ht ms 2 

: seal sample 3 E. 42d St., New York City 
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